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Want Samples? 


Just look about 


By A. E. DICKINSON 
President 
Indiana Limestone Company 


© 


(Indiana Limestone Company is a consolida- 

tion of 24 of the oldest and largest companies 

in the Indiana Limestone district. With assets 

at over $46,000,000, this company has facilities 

for handling any number of large contract 
operations) 


E call your attention to the danger 

of basing contracts for Indiana 
Limestone upon samples. Many an ar- 
chitect has been led into taking chances 
with an unreliable firm through a good- 
looking sample. 

We state without fear of contradiction 
that the soliciting of orders for Indiana 
Limestone on the basis of a four-inch 
piece of stone is a farce. When several 
firms are competing with samples, the 
one submitting an honest sample stands 
no chance whatever of landing the job. 
For the honest and reliable 
firm,as a matter of precaution, 
submits samples representing 
an average of the grade speci- 
fied by the architect. 

It is Indiana Limestone 
Company’s policy to discour- 
age the awarding of contracts 
solely on the basis of samples. 
In taking this stand, we are 
acting for your best interests 
and for those of the stone 
industry. 


The true samples of Indiana Limestone from this 
company’s or any other company’s quarries are the 
buildings constructed of stone from these quarries. 


As matters stand now, almost every Indiana Lime- 
stone job in the United States worth pointing to has 
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Residence, Chas. E. Mitchell, 934 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Walker & Gillette, Architects. 
Built of Indiana Limestone from the quarries of 
the Indiana Limestone Company. 


Limestone Company. 


will be sure of satisfaction. 


Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, Bedi« 
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General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





So we say, tell us what building you admire. \\ 
can furnish stone to match. Thus you and your clien 
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come from the quarries now owned by Indiana 
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Please write us when information on any question pertains 


to the use of Indiana Limestone is desired. Address Box 74, 
rd, Indiana. 
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ARCHITECTURE IS 


THE growth of Architecture in importance among 
the arts has been marked by 
important growth of Architecture as a_ Business. 
After buildings are designed they have to be built, 
a process which is practical in the extreme in this 
modern day and which involves the wise expenditure 
of many millions of dollars a year—all under the 
direction of this man, the Architect, who is so often 
looked upon by the layman as an impractical zsthete! 

Now this is not news to the young architectural 
draftsman or student, but it is often overlooked by 
him while he is in pursuit of his 


an equal and no less 


ALSO A BUSINESS 


will take every opportunity to find out about office 
systems and methods for promoting efficiency in keep- 
ing records. He will keep his eyes open to the legal 
entanglements which lay in wait for the unwary and 
will become thoroughly acquainted with the building 
laws of the community in which he intends to estab- 
lish himself. 
It is not hard to see that the foregoing constitutes 
a large order for the young man but it is one which 
he will have to carry out if he wishes to become an 
architect in the fullest sense. 
A most talented architect, 








education, with the result that 
he finds himself confronted | 
with all sorts of difficulties | 


Contents 


one who can design and plan 
to the Queen’s taste, may fail 
absolutely in his career through 





when he starts out on his own 
practice. 

The wise student and drafts- 
man will not only strive to 
make himself a competent de- || 
signer, fully equipped with || 


| The Drawings of Bob Fink 
| By John L. Skinner 525 sion. Just as a good 
| 


Architecture in Motion Pictures 


By Harold Miles 


lack of training in the business 
and legal aspects of his profes- 
design 
can be ruined if the building 
535 be not properly built, so also 
may an otherwise good archi- 


- || A Building on the Board 545 ep. : 
knowledge of the theory of || " tect come to grief if the busi- 
composition, historical prece- || The Diminishing Glass, VI ness end of things is not 
dent, design in color, good con- By Hubert G. Ripley 551 properly looked after. Of 


struction, the proper use of 
building materials, and so on, 
but he will at the same time 


learn all he can about the archi- 


Color Plates 
Plates 


Architecture—The 


Insert course this does not mean that 
555.562 the successful architect must 


himself attend to all of the 
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Sick Profession practical phases of his work. 
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tect’s business relations with his By Charles Kyson 563 | But at some time in his train- 
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clients, with contractors, with Whittlings 567 | ing he must have had experience 


dealers in materials and equip- 
ment, with real estate men, 
with bankers, and with all the 
Many representatives of the 
business world with whom the 


Specification Desk 





1927 Paris Prize Drawings 568-572 
Here & There & This & That 


Service Departments 


with each and every branch of 
578 his profession, in order to in- 
telligently direct the business of 
his organization and work out 
583 his own problems to the most 
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profession has dealings. He — 





successful completion. 
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THE DRAWINGS OF BOB FINK 


By John L. Skinner 


Epiror’s NortE:—The author of this article was for two years Head of the Department of Architecture at Georgia 


He has just been chosen to head the new 


Department of Architecture at Miami University, beginning with this fall. 


For THE PAST THREE years there has been 
appearing in the newspapers and periodicals of every 
section of the country, a series of remarkably able 
drawings illustrating the publicity matter and adver- 
tisements relating to the Coral Gables development. 
Evidently the work of a 
facile draftsman, these 
drawings have attracted 
widespread attention and 
admiration. For the most 
part they were signed, 
“Bob Fink.” A series of 
drawings such as this 
naturally could not fail to 
arouse, in those who are 
continually interested in 
outstanding draftsman- 
ship, curiosity concerning 
the personality and history 
of their author. All of 
which justifies the present 
effort to tell his story te 
the great army of archi- 
tectural draftsmen who 
are the readers of PENCIL 
PoInts. 

Robert Kendall Fink, 
commonly known to his 
friends (as well as to 
strangers through his 
characteristic signature ) 
as Bob Fink, was born in 
Brooklyn in 1905. His 
home during his boyhood 
was in New Jersey, and 
like thousands of other 
American boys, he went 
to school in the vicinity of New York. As an infant, 
he distinguished himself from the great majority of 
children by making profoundly serious attempts to 
draw. A sketch of a fly, made when the artist was 
three years old, was perhaps one of his most serious 
efforts. This drawing is one of his mother’s prized 
Possessions today. 


He cannot remember a time when he did not crave 





Ropert KENDALL FINK 


[$25 ] 


It is related of him that his nurse used to 
take him on strolls through a park near his home, a 
form of outing which he dearly loved. On one par- 
ticular excursion, when he was just about old enough 
to romp around, he became suddenly inspired to make 
With a single 
purpose, he 
charged up to a couple of 
men who were leisurely 
smoking, and_ cried, 
“Pencil! Pencil!” At 
the same time he made 
vigorous efforts to relieve 
them of their cigars. His 
taste for big black pencils 
was thus early evident. 

As he grew older, 
during his high school 
days he was a frequent 
contributor of 
tions for “Boy Life”, 
the National Boy Scout 
magazine. He _ prepared 
for college, but thought 
better of it when he was 
about to enter, and de- 
cided to work for a year 
or two. About this time, 
he attended classes inter- 
mittently for two years at 
the Art Students’ League, 
in New York. 

In 1924, he went to 
Florida with his father, 
Fink, and _ be- 
came associated with the 
Advertising Department 
of the Coral Gables Corporation. Since that time, 
he has produced practically all of the black and white 
drawings used by that company. ‘This work has been 
mostly a matter of presenting sketches of existing 
subjects and of developing imaginative compositions. 

Right here it might be well to state that Bob Fink 
has been unusually fortunate in the constant guidance 
and encouragement he has received from his father. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PENCIL SKETCHES BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK 


BARGES ON THE MIAMI WATERFRONT 
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BRUSH DRAWING BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK 
PATIO AT MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


In him, Bob has found a sound critic who has con- 
find his influence to telling his son what to do rather 


than how to do it. Careful to guard originality in 
Bob’s work, he has given him the opportunity to de 
velop himself in his own way. As the work of father 
and son has been so closely allied, it may be of interest 
to readers of this article, have a few paragraphs 
devoted to Denman Fink. 
years, Mr. Fink was an illustrator and 


York, and built up for himself an 


For many 
painter in New 


- 


D 





enviable reputation, particularly in the field of illus- 
tration. It so happens that he is the uncle of George 
E. Merrick, who, until a few years ago, owned and 


operated a fruit farm near Miami. On visits to the 
North, Mr. Merrick often talked with his uncle about 
the future of South Florida, and together they pl: inned 
to build a city some day on the site of what is now 
Coral Gables. It was Mr. Merrick’s idea to have 
Mr. Fink associated with him in control of the archi- 
tectural and scenic development of his project 
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BRUSH DRAWING BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK 


IMAGINATIVE COMPOSITION——-THE CITY ON THE HILL 


It all came about perhaps sooner and certainly on 
a much larger scale, than was originally contemplated. 
Mr. Fink made the original plot plan, and designed 
and directed the building of all plazas and focal 
points. Through him and his associate, Phineas Paist, 
the supervising architect of Coral Gables, building 
operations, both public and private, have received 
intelligent supervision and control. His position is a 


[ 529 ] 


difficult one involving innumerable problems, and he 
has had a constant struggle to insure the preservation 
of the beauty of the scheme as a whole. 

Bob Fink’s philosophy of work is interesting and 
alive. Briefly stated, it is that “everything which 
comes to his net is fish.” He seizes with enthusiasm 
upon any chance to draw,—be it doing a job of letter- 
ing, knocking off for a day to go sketching along the 
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harbor, or making a_ sureness of stroke 
picture of a Dobbs’ which are the marks 
Hat. He uses his of a rare talent. 
head, eye, and hand Notice, in the litho- 
with every opportu- graphic. pencil 
nity, an attitude sketches, how each 
towards his work line was placed un- 
which will no doubt hesitatingly and 
carry him far and unerringly in its 
make his progress on proper relation to the 
the road to achieve-_ rest of the drawing. 
ment constant and ‘There was no oppor- 
sure. It is gratify- tunity for erasures; 
ing to find a young he was working 1n an 





man of twenty-two, indelible medium on 
already arrived in the delicate surface 
one medium, and not of cameo_ paper 
too proud to tackle which made it nec- 
any kind of a job. essary to get it right 
His lithogranvhs, _ the first time. 
pen-and-ink sketches, Brush drawings, 





and wash drawings made with India ink 





have won him na- on rough surfaced 
tional recognition. “lhe examples shown here, though _ illustrator’s board, are also a moderately severe test 
not primarily architectural in subject, exhibit a sense of draftsmanship. Specimens are shown on pages 
of composition, a feeling for the picturesque, and a 528 and 529 and in the bookplate on page 534. The 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PENCIL SKETCH BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 





CONSTRUCTION OF 
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originals of the first two of these were about half “done on his own” for the sheer pleasure of creating. 
again as large as the reproductions and were drawn He goes about making a sketch with quiet conviction 


















with the same freedom and sureness which character- —does not shy in front of a drawing board nor yet 
ize all of Bob Fink’s work. mess around aimlessly on the 

Of water colors he has made [sae OF THE city < paper, but takes his time for 
many and they are wonderful SRE OF: THE Clty consideration of the subject, 
for their boldness and color. ba eae ‘ rien 7 Nesp pk makes up his mind as to the 
It is regretted that they could ¢ composition he wants, and then 








goes right after it. 
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not be reproduced here. The 
9) ii W 
era 





He expects to come to New 
York some time this fall, as 
he expresses it, “to work and 
get in the way and mill around 
with the boys” who have ambi- 
tions like his own. He hopes 
to find opportunities to do 
architectural renderings, among 
other types of work, and judg- 
ing from his skill as shown in 
these sketches he should be able 
to make his mark in this special 


same applies to his oil sketches, 





which are admirable. He has 
undoubtedly learned much | 
from his father about the 
handling of color and is con- 


a 


~ te -C lay -Cive 


stantly showing improvement 
in his command of these two 
mediums. His sketches are 
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always vigorous and direct, and 
free trom tricky draftsman- 
ship. 





























This young man has found 








satisfaction and pleasure in the field. A fine and _ sensitive 
publicity work for Coral BOOKPLATE BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK nature which neither praise nor 
Gables because he liked it and criticism can spoil, coupled 


because he has made it pay. His keenest enjoyment, — with the solid foundation he has acquired in the art of 
however, is in indulging his fancy in original work, drawing, should insure for him a brilliant future. 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY ROBERT KENDALL FINK 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF COCOPLUM DEVELOPMENT 














DESIGN BY HAROLD MILES FOR C. B. DE MILLE’S “THE KING OF KINGS” 
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ARCHITECTURE IN MOTION PICTURES 


By Harold Miles 


2 


Epiror’s Note:—The author of this article is 


t the same time one of the leading designers of sets for the “movies. 


yea [ures 


Tue ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT of 
Motion Pictures during the years since this form of 
entertainment was put before the public has called 
for a great variety of skill and talent in many fields. 
Amongst other professions, trades, crafts and voca- 
tions that have been called into play, the one of archi- 
tecture occupies a prominent place. ‘The artist, the 
architect, the engineer, and the draftsman are today 
all more or less numerous in the motion picture 
studios. Each studio has its own drafting-room and 
corps of men whose business it is to design, draw, 
and supervise construction of the sets and properties 
used in the pictures produced there. 

Although this article primarily concerns architec- 
ture and architectural sets it will be well to explain 


as an architect, a 
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directe r ¢ f the Hollywood League O f A re Atte ts, He 
” 4 


His discussion of the use of architectural 


in the design of backgrounds for dramatic action is therefore authoritative. 


that motion picture sets not only include architectural 
material from all ages and countries, but cover also 
a much wider field which includes everything con- 
The designer for 
motion pictures has to deal with such a variety of 
subjects as marine architecture of all sorts, landscape 


ceivable to human imagination. 


effects of rocks, trees, waterfalls, mountains, deserts, 
swamps, hurricanes, earthquakes, volcanoes, floods, 
His versatility should permit 
him to design exquisite boudoirs for high-salaried 


and “what have you.” 


feminine stars, massive castles for masculine heroes, 
That 
is to say, he must present these things in a manner 


palm houses, skyscrapers—in fact, anything. 


sufficiently true to be convincing on the screen—nor 
can he stop here; he must also design furniture, 
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SET FOR BURGUNDY’S CASTLE IN “THE BELOVED ROGUE’ 


SET FOR BRIDGE OF HOUSES ACROSS THE SEINE 


DESIGNS BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES FOR JOHN BARRYMORE IN “THE BELOVED ROGUE” 
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SET FOR HOME OF 


draperies, property of all sorts, and must be fairly 
familiar with all of the crafts, trades, and arts asso- 
ciated with building. He must know something of 
tapestries, rugs, metal work, glass, plaster, paint, and 
anything else necessary to create successfully a con- 
vincing atmosphere. He usually has, to assist his 
faltering resources, a well-organized research depart- 
ment able to give him information on short notice of 
anything in the entire field of human knowledge. 
Although practical and durable construction is not 
usually necessary, the architect or artist must never- 
theless tie his design to reasonable construction costs, 
for motion picture magnates have a weakness for 
making profits on their investments and look with a 
fishy eye upon too much extravagance. So with 
thought upon the cost the design must, nevertheless, be 
true to the style and period to be represented. As the 
game develops, doubtless, costs must be figured even 
more carefully than at present, for competition and 
the growing discrimination of the public will eventu- 
ally put the producer of pictures on the same basis as 
all other business is; namely, that of making the 
maximum of profit with the least expenditure. In 
the great prosperity of this youthful business of 
“pictures” there has been, of course, enormous waste 


IN MOTION 


DESIGN BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES FOR BARRYMORE IN “THE BELOVED ROGUE” 
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VILLON’S MOTHER 


due to the lack of knowledge concerning what was 
really desirable and necessary. This is inevitable to 
the growth and evolution of any line of endeavor. 

Relative to costs, every studio has, amongst other 
things, a trick department. It is the business of this 
department to produce various effects of natural anil 
supernatural phenomena and the designer must co- 
operate with the department to produce the best 
results at the least expense. There is an elaborate 
technique for cutting down building construction 
which involves the designing and building of minia- 
tures, painting on glass, double and multiple exposures 
and soon. The first of these, that of building minia- 
tures, has a special department and corps of men in 
nearly every studio. 

A miniature is a model in diminished scale, which 
is suspended in front of the camera at a distance of a 
few feet or yards, and which appears when seen 07 
the screen as a part of the set. The designing, draw- 
ing, building, finishing, and placing of miniatures 
involves an amount of skill and experience entirely 
unappreciated by those unacquainted with motion 
picture productions. In designing a large architec- 
tural set, for instance, the action of which takes place 
on the floor level, it is possible to build the set to a 
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SET FOR BANQUET HALL IN SAM GOLDWYN’S “A NIGHT OF LOVE” 
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SET FOR MAIN CABIN OF GALLEON IN FAIRBANKS “THE BLACK PIRATE” 
DESIGNS BY CARL OSCAR BORG 
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ARCHITECTURE IN MOTION PICTURES 


DESIGN BY JOHN HUGHES, C. B. DE MILLE’s ““THE KING OF KINGS” 


DESIGN BY ANTON GROT, RUINED CASTLE IN SPAIN FOR FAIRBANKS’ “DON Q” 


TWO ARCHITECTURAL SETS 
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SET BY NAROLD MILES, CITY GATE, C 





height of ten or fifteen feet only, and continue the 
rest of it in miniature, thus often saving many thou- 
sands of dollars on construction cost. Another 
common way of doing this is to paint the part of the 
picture, not built, upon glass. Glass painting is done 
by men who make a special business of it and is a 
form of artistic and mechanical endeavor requiring 
years of experience in which to achieve success. 
Briefly, it consists of placing the glass between the 
camera and the set, the artist securing his structural 
points by having a helper looking through the lens and 
directing his hand to each point located. 

All this elaborate technique, of course, gives the 
designer greater scope in some ways and limits him in 
others. For instance, on the side of limitation, those 
sets involving miniatures or glass painting can be shot 
from one angle only, as it will readily be seen that 
if the miniature or painting is out of alignment the 
results will be quite impossible. On the other hand 
the use of these means of assistance makes it possible 
to build sets to a scale much larger than would other- 
wise be financially possible. 

The method of designing sets is somewhat differ- 
ent in the various studios. The larger institutions 
usually employ an art director whose business it is 
to supervise the physical makeup of the picture to be 
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B. DE MILLE’S “THE KING OF KINGS” 








produced. This includes sets, properties, and cos- 
tumes. Asa usual thing this is the work of supervisor 
or critic rather than that of designer. Sometimes, 
however, the art director does his own designing, but 
when this is not the case he gives his ideas and require- 
ments to his artists and costume designers whose work 
it is to present sketches for his approval. ‘The artists 
employed for the work sometimes are and sometimes 
are not architects. Inasmuch as motion pictures call 
for many of the qualities used in illustration and 
painting, excellent results are gained by employing 
artists who naturally have the imagination which 
makes for pictorial and dramatic effect. Architec- 
tural effects designed in this way may have certain 
defects from the architectural point of view, but these 
are compensated for by the qualities of dramatic 
interest and design that go far toward making the 
right appeal. 

Designing for the camera is, of course, a totally 
different thing from designing for permanent con- 


struction. For one thing the lenses in use in motion 
picture cameras are narrow angle lenses which have 
the effect of decreasing the apparent depth of perspec- 
tive. This calls for heavier reveals and for greater 
thickness generally than is used in ordinary design. 
Most sets are now produced inside and are lighted 
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artificially, which enables the designer to control his 
shadows. Detail is therefore of less importance than 
mass and line. 

The fact that motion picture sets are of a very tem- 
porary nature and are used as backgrounds or 
adjuncts to the action permits possibly a certain license 
or freedom of design, and experiment is more possible 
than would be the case in permanent building. If 
the result is unsatisfactory it does not have to stand 
in the public view as a monument to the daring but 
unsuccessful designer. Because of this it may not be 
too much to expect motion pictures to be the advance 
guard of those who are trying to do new things, and 
because of the educational power of the industry a 
considerable influence may result in the architecture 
of the future. 

After the sketches have been submitted and the 
most satisfactory one chosen, a model is sometimes 
built for further consideration. This is made to 
scale and the location of the camera indicated so as 
to give an idea of the various possibilities as seen from 
different viewpoints. ‘The draftsman is then called 
in and from the sketch and the model makes his 
drawing which is given the final examination before 
being turned over to the construction department. 
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After the building is finished the painter steps in, to 
be followed by the set dresser, whose business it is to 
decorate the set with the properties, furniture, drapes, 
and other accessories suitable to the design, period, and 
business involved. 

As the public taste develops, the standards of design 
must develop likewise, and it is safe to predict that 
motion pictures will be an influence -for the good of 
public taste in many lines of effort and in standards 
of living generally. 

Motion pictures are still in their “‘swaddling clothes” 
and it is likely that it will be some years yet before 
the technique of producing them will have reached 
the point of perfection that other and older arts enjoy. 
Through this evolutionary process motion pictures 
will eventually take their place as an independent 
art with a technique appropriate to their needs and 
possibilities. “They will then rank even more than 
they do at present as one of the most powerful sources 
of moulding public opinion that civilization has 
devised. Architecture as well as the other graphic 
and plastic arts will naturally be affected and the 
reciprocal influence of the various arts and motion 
pictures should result in a stimulating influence 
everywhere. 


DESIGN BY ANTON GROT FOR FAIRBANKS’ “THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


SET FOR PRINCESS’ BEDROOM 
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A BUILDING ON THE BOARD 


SHOWING SOME DRAWINGS FOR THE BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 
FOR THE NATIONAL AMERICAN COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 


"THE BANK AND OFFICE building shown on 
the following pages was designed by Joseph H. Freed- 
lander for the National American Company and its 
subsidiaries, the State Title and Mortgage Company, 
and The Realty Foundation, all of New York. It is 
a good example of a small city building, set on a 
narrow lot and used for business purposes—such a 
problem as might be pre- 
sented to any architect. 

The feature of greatest 
interest is, perhaps, the fa- 


Relgian black and Alabama cream marble floor, real 
travertine walls, and a decorated wood ceiling com- 
posed of old worm-eaten chestnut beams imported 
from Italy. ‘These beams are to be painted with 
colored designs based on those used in the palaces of 
the Italian Renaissance. 
The travertine stairs leading to the second floor 
= _. are to have a decorative 
railing of Benedict nickel 
and bronze designed in the 
Renaissance spirit. All 


cade, where the architect other interior metal work 
has adopted a rather un- Pans throughout is to be of 
usual color treatment. \ Guz Benedict nickel. 

The stonework is of varie- t 9 | The open space on the 


gated limestone of a pre- 
dominantly warm _ tone. 
Set in the midst of this and 
embracing the windows of 
three stories are silver- 
colored Benedict nickel 
window frames and span- 
drels. “This metal work 
serves as a setting for a 
large urn of jade green 
marble placed 
over the entrance doorway. 
Five small rectangular 
windows serve to light the 
uppermost story while the 
whole facade is capped 
with two limestone urns 
set at the extremities of the 
parapet wall. ‘The three 
early studies for this fa- 
cade (page 547) show that 
in the design as worked — 
out there was little devia- 


which is 


tion from the original SKETCH STUDY OF 
thought. The original 


sketch by Mr. Freedlander is in the center of this 
group of studies. ‘The two small windows added 
later on either side of the entrance are intended as 
show windows in which notices and publicity matter 
can be displayed. 

On the interior we find the street floor devoted to 
the public banking room from which lead the stairs 
to the Safe Deposit department in the basement and 
to the mortgage offices on the second floor. The 
banking room has been treated interestingly with a 
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second floor affords room 
for desks where the mort- 
gage business of the com- 
pany will be transacted 
with the customers. On 
the third floor are two 
private offices for officers 
of the company and also 
room for some of the cler- 
ical force. “The fourth 
floor is given over to gen- 
eral office purposes. 

The directors’ room, 
adjacent to the president’s 
office on the fifth floor, has 
been treated in a_ novel 
way with walls of natural 
finish white pine in the 
early American manner. 
It is designed to be in the 
spirit of a club lounging 
room, with easy chairs but 
without the conventional 
directors’ table. 

The entire building will 
house an organization of approximately seventy-five 
people and will provide comfortable working space 
tor this number. 

All the drawings here shown, aside from the 
studies and the perspective rendering, were made 
at the scale of equals one 
foot. The itself, as well as 
the study designated above, was made by Mr. Freed- 


one-quarter inch 
pe rspecti ve 


lander, and our reproductions were phcto-engraved 
from his original drawings. 
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BASEMENT AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS, BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL AMERICAN COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHITECT 
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UPPER FLOOR PLANS, BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL AMERICAN COMPANY 


JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHITECT 
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ELEVATION AND SECTION, BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL AMERICAN COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHITECT 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


FOR THE NATIONAL AMERICAN COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 
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THE DIMINISHING GLASS, VI 


Circumcidite igitur praeputium 
cordis vestri, et cervicem vestram 
ne induretis amplius: 

Liber Deuteronomii. 


By Hubert G. Ripley 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST figures to emerge 
from the dim shades of the hoary past, a past so 
ancient that the human mind can hardly conceive its 
true significance in its relation to art and culture, is 
Zoser, the first King of the third dynasty in Egypt. 
The period of 80 years from Zoser to Snefrue, was 
most important to the history of architecture, for our 
earliest stone buildings date from that time (2980- 
2900 B. C.) These monarchs 
of the old kingdom were progres- 
enlightened men who 
discovered and developed the re- 
of their country in 
manner hitherto undreamed 
Zoser was fortunate 
the of 
artist named Imhotep. 


sive and 


sources a 
of. 
in securing 
rising young 
The two 
together, 


services a 


men were. educated 





figure, versed in many branches of science, medicine, 
and the arts of industry and government. His organi- 
zation was even larger and more impressive chink that 
of Cross and Cross, or Smith, Hinchman, and Grylls, 
as scenes in the old kingdom as portrayed by Lepsius 
would seem to indicate. The education of a youth 
(who must perforce be of noble family) desirous of 
becoming an architect was in those days rigid in the 
extreme. His first task to 
gather papyrus and beat and roll 
it into sheets. ‘This was so skill- 
fully that specimens 
today, over five thousand years 
old, on which the hieratic writing 
is as clear and legible as the day 
it was traced. It is doubtful if 
even the 180-pound hand-made 
Whatman’s will last that long. 


was 


done exist 


became fast friends, and in their > The next step was the preparation 
early youth hunted the gazelle, and grinding of colors, black, 
whipped the same trout streams ; ~ | red, yellow, obsidian, and white. 
during the spring freshets around ~ Then the apprenticeship in the 
Hieraconpolis, frequented the 5 —.. stone quarries, and finally the 
same night clubs in Memphis, a | | actual modeling and painting on 
and went on. occasional wild vy Fe the walls. With this training was 
parties to Nekhen, the Palm \7 interspersed periods of office prac- 
Beach of the nobles of the old ’ tice, the casting of accounts, and 
kingdom. It was but natural, ™ the stalling off of clients of lesser 
when destiny called Zoser to the import. 

highest office in the gift of his MISS TY The Memphite wall paintings, 
countrymen, that he should take From a low relief in the Fullerton combined as they are with flat 


Imhotep with him as his chief 
assistant or architect. 

Then, as now, the Nile valley, from the Delta to 
the First Cataract, 
fertility. 


was a country of unparalleled 
Swept by the dry winds of the desert,— 
even in the great heat of summer the atmosphere was 
not oppressive, while the nights were cool and invig- 
orating, often exceedingly chilly just before dawn. 
The city of Memphis was only about four hundred 
years old, just in the first flush of its lusty youth, as 
one might say, and the calendar, a comparatively 
recent invention, had only been in use for about 1250 
years. People had hardly become accustomed to it, 
still dating events from some notable happening, such 
as the 499th year after the “first smiting of the 
Troglodytes”. Time, like everything else in ancient 
Egypt, was cast in an heroic mould. 

Imhotep thus becomes the first architect of whom 
as yet, anything definite is known. He was a splendid 


[5 


Collection found 


- 


D>) 


1 | 


at Nekhen. modeling in low ‘relief, are some 

of the most beautiful examples 
down to us, hardly excelled by the 
delicate and refined work produced during the reign 
of Ikhnaton. The sure and confident draftsmanship of 
the familiar geese panel of Medum, 


that have come 


illustrates the 
high degree of skill that painting had attained at that 
early period. but 
which in re: ality tells the story in a more decorative 
and detached manner, is the custom followed by these 
early masters of combining two points of view in ne 
same picture. That is, the eye and trunk may be i 

front view, while the legs and face are in sali 
Different periods of time were also combined in the 
same scene. ‘This convention, as must be evident to 
draftsman, was developed in the architect’s 


What seems to us an archaism, 


eve ry 


office, where on the same drawing, a building would 


be shown in different stages of construction, or a plan, 
section, and elevation often superimposed on one 
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another. Imbhotep’s office was noted for the skill 
with which a complete set of working drawings could 
be presented on comparatively few sheets. ‘The office, 
due to the tireless energy of its master, developed a 
complete library of plans, comprising sets of drawings 
for buildings and monuments of varying types, from 
the simple pyramid form to the exquisitely planned 
temples which have since served as models for so 
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many buildings. ‘These plans were for thousands of 
years jealously guarded by the high priests and viziers 
who used them in building after building, much as 
we now use D’Espouy, Buhlman, Letarouilly, and 
the White Pine series of Architectural Monographs. 

The Egyptian word for architect is “chief of al! 
the works of the King.” Kegemne and Ptah-hotep, 
architects of the 3rd dynasty, and Thretiy, Nehsi, anc 





BUILDING THE GREAT PYRAMID OF KHUFU 





As chronology is of no import in Egyptian Ideographs, we have taken the liberty of introducing the pyramids 
of Chefren and Mycerinos in the background, although they were, as every schoolboy knows, built at a later 
date than that of Cheops. In the construction of this massive monument, over 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
weighing on an average 2 tons each, were used. It 15 481 feet high and 756 feet square at the base. It wa: 
covered with a casing of huge limestone blocks laid without mortar, with joints of extreme fineness, one ten- 

thousandth of an inch thick. 

Professor Breasted, to whose researches we owe practically all, although he pays a handsome tribute to Herodo- 

tus (to whom we owe the rest), is authority for this statement, incredible as it would seem. The architect i” 

charge of the erection of the most massive monument the world has ever seen, a master whose name 1s as yel 


unknown, generously gives the credit for its conception to Imhotep. Hence the pyramids. 
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Hapuseneb of the 18th, as likewise the distinguished 


Peumre, who designed the thirtieth 
obelisk* of ‘Thutmose III, all owe their inspiration to 
their patron spirit, Imhotep, whom the Greeks called 
Imouthes, and who is further recognized as their god 
Asklepios. 


While our authoritative records of Imhotep are 


anniversary 


conclusive in a degree, it must not be thought that he 
was the first architect. Many other able men pre- 
ceded him, men skilled in the design, superintendence, 
and erection of vast masonry structures, docks, ship- 
yards, temples, pyramids, and the planning and sani- 
tation of great cities. We are unable as yet to identify 
these earlier masters, but we know that their activi- 
ties were broad and extensive in their scope. 

Stone had been used for pavements, dykes, ramps, 
and steps, and for sculptural treatment, but it was to 
Imhotep that the idea first came to use stone as a 
building material for important structures. Like all 
of his guild, he had served his apprenticeship in the 
stone quarries of Sinai and Assouan, had seen the great 
blocks of stone hewn with unerring skill from the 
cliff side; he was familiar with the problems and dif- 
ficulties that beset his confréres who found the brick 
unit unsuitable for ceilings and lintels; he was versed 
in the cultural traditions of the age. 

On his return from the quarries, during a visit of 
inspection to the vast audience hall of the new palace 
that Zoser’s predecessor had begun, he watched the 
workmen placing the great beams of hewn cedar for 
the roof. Other beams or posts of cedar were placed 
for supports, and the thought suddenly flashed to his 
mind, “Why not try something of this sort in stone?” 
Shutting himself up in his cabinet with rolls of papy- 
rus, tablets, steles of highly tempered bronze, saucers 
of ground pigments, and all the tools of his craft, he 
denied himself to even his favorite concubine, sub- 
sisting for weeks on a simple diet of rice, wine and 
pine nuts. Here, with intensive application, he made 
study after study on papyrus, stretched tightly over 
the smooth surface of the polished syenite drafting 
table. 

The master was not content with merely support- 
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a rectangular lintel on a square or round column, 
he had to work out a complete system for an order, 
or rather a series of orders, with skillfully modulated 
parts, moldings, decorative features, capitals, bases, 
and all the elements that announce the birth of a style. 
Now and then sounds of merry jesting in the outer 
office, a fragment of a song, or, “and there stood 
General Snefru in full uniform and epaulettes!” 
would be wafted over the stylobate that separated his 
cabinet from the public space. Imhotep would pause 
smilingly for a moment as he recognized the old 
wheezes that, coming down from the time of Menes, 
recalled his student days. “Still dusting off the old 


"Now in Central Park, New York. 
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ones,” he mused, “That must be that Lybian lime- 
stone salesman from the Sinai Quarries, Inc., trying 
to make himself solid with Miss Ty.” Then with 
renewed energy he set himself again at his gigantic 
task. Even when King Zoser and his favorite 
U fratete called to see how the drawings for their new 
hunting lodge between the first and second cataracts 
was progressing, Miss ‘Ty firmly but reverently barred 
the way to the master’s cabinet. . 

‘““He’s in conference,” she said, “but our Mr. El 
Beled will talk with you,” and she ushered them into 
the library where Beled, commonly called the sheik 
He 


wore a freshly laundered linen smock, embroidered in 


on account of his curly hair, shortly appeared. 
gold thread with a pattern of palmettes and wild 
fowl, the pleated folds of the garment revealing 
rather than hiding the rippling muscles of his erect 


figure. He carried a roll of papyrus sketches under 
one arm, and at his appearance Ufratete fluttered 


prettily, for kK] Beled was one of her favorites. The 
two bent absorbedly over the plans while Zoser paced 
restlessly to and fro, his brow clouded in thought, 
cogitating on some knotty problem. Absent-mindedly 
he would answer his favorite’s delighted exclamations 
with a perfunctory, “Yes, my love,” “Certainly, 
dearest,” “Naturally, darling.” 

Suddenly the door to the master’s cabinet burst open 
and Imhotep appeared in their midst waving a large 
sheet of double elephant papyrus in one hand and a 
mass of data sheets in the other. He was as a man ina 
trance; his features, pale and drawn, showed the 
signs of long hours of unceasing study and travail; 
his eyes gleamed with a strange light of exultation, 
while his impassive face seemed almost lifted beyond 
the which the the 
sur-natural, 


veil separates natural from 

“My dear friend, companion of my youth, brother 
in arms, speak! what is it?” said Zoser, as pausing in 
his walk, he stepped quickly forward and placed a 
sheltering arm about Imhotep’s massive shoulders, 
now somewhat bent with the fatigue of his long vigil. 

“T have evolved a new theory of Art,” replied the 
master simply, and spreading out the larger roll he 
pointed to a series of drawings, depicting buildings 
in stone designed on a wholly new theory. Here was 
no long and gradual development by experimentation, 
such as at later periods the art of building underwent. 
Everything had sprung forth from the massive brow 
of the master,- —full-fledged, complete, satisfying, 
perfect, and in addition, one hundred percent Egyp- 
tian. From the simplest pylon and obelisk form to 
the most elaborate temple details, with their exquisitely 
modeled lotus-bud caps, great coves and ceiling beams 
chiselled in low relief, the germ had been conceived 
in the fertile brain of Imhotep, and the group gathered 
in the library of his office, representing varying walks 
in life from little Miss ‘Ty to the great Pharoah 
himself, were sponsors at the accouchement. 
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Outside, a sudden hush had fallen over the great 
drafting room. It was as if Smith, Hinchman, and 
Grylls or Cross and Cross had returned unexpectedly 
after announcing an afternoon of golf with Henry 
Ford or John D. Rockefeller. Glancing up from a 
study of the papyrus rolls, Ufratete saw the doorway 
and balcony overlooking the vast hall filled with the 
curious awed faces of the draftsmen, each eager for a 
peep at the new style, the rumor somehow having 
spread like wildfire that the long travail of their 
master had ended. 

“Let the sacred trumpets of Khnum and Horus be 
sounded,” shouted the King. 
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“Give every man in the office time and a half 
over-time, with no work for seven days, and put it on 
my bill. 

“We want to start this new style right. From now 
on Imhotep shall be my chief vizier, Keeper of the 
Seals, Attorney-General, and Supervisor of the 
Royal Treasures in special charge of all building 
enforcement. 

“Come on, Ufratete, your mother must be tired 
waiting for us in the car.” 

Thus speaking, the royal pair hopped into their 
high powered chariot and whirled off to Nekhen in 
a cloud of dust. 





APPROACH TO THE GREAT PYRAMID 


Herodotus, who visited Egypt about the 80th Olympiad, ehere he was graciously received by everyone and hospitably 
entertained by the priests of Vulcan, says that the causeway from the river was scarcely less marvelous than the pyramta 


cohen 
itself}. 


It was 5 furlongs long, 10 fathoms wide, 8 fathoms high, and occupied the labor of 100,000 men for ten years. 


He says, “An inscription on the Pyramid records the quantity of radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by the labore 


who CONST UC ted it; 
expended in this way was 1600 talents in silver.” 


ong; five hundred feet into the air. 


x6 


and I perfectly well remember that the interpreter who read the writing to me said that the money 
A strong diet for strong men, who had to lift great stones thirty feet 
The manner of doing this was as follows: a machine, evidentiy similar to ou 


) 


modern gin pole with winches, properly guyed, was set up on the lower step, the stones being raised a step at a time, 


the machines keeping always one course above them until the top was reached. 
pyramid as we now see it was erected, beginning at the top course ana 
ished, all machines, staging, etc., were on the ground again. 


Wn 


The casing stones were placed after the 


1 working down, so that when the job was fin- 
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of 
COLOR PLATES 


The subject of this water color painting, a winter 
landscape at Nutley, N. J., is of particular interest 
in that it includes the house formerly dwelt in by 
Bob Fitzsimmons, the famous prize fighter. The 
painting was made on brown English water color 
paper, size 2042" x 162” and both transparent and 


4? 


opaque water color were employed. W hile it is not 
an architectural rendering it may furnish valuable 
hints as to color scheme, arrangement, and so on 


for renderers. 














WINTER LANDSCAPE AT NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


WATER COLOR PAINTING BY WILLIAM T, ARMSTRONG 
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PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
of 
COLOR PLATES 


This water color by William T. Armstrong was 
made on Whatman’s cold pressed water color paper 
with clear color and furnishes a good example of 
the artists command over this medium. He used 
a palette composed of aureolin yellow, rose madder, 
French blue, cerulean blue, cobalt and emerald 
green. The size of the original was 16” x 29’. 
Ur. Armstrong is a New York architect and a 
member of the firm of Armstrong and De Gelleke. 
He paints in various mediums as a hobby and with 
very satisfy'ng results, as may be judged from the 


two specimens of his art shown in this issue. 
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PLATE Xxx! 
VoLuME VIII NuMBER 9 


The original of this rendering by Robert Lock- 
wood was drawn on buff colored illustrators board 
and measured 32” x 25", The beautiful dynamic 
freedom of the pen technique has produced a feel- 
ing of spaciousness and atmosphere in the picture 
which is lacking in many renderings in this 


medium. 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 





PLACE HENRI QUATRE, ROUEN 
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PLATE XXXIII 


VoLuME VIII NUMBER 9 


We have here reproduced a woodcut by J. J. 
Lankes, who is one of the acknowledged leaders 
in this form of artistic expression at the present 
day in America, This example of his work, which 
is shown at the exact size of the original print, 
is architectural in subject and decorative in tts 
black-and-white pattern. 
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PLATE XXXIV 
Votume VIII NUMBER 9 
“Curious wrought iron balcontes form one of the 


principal charms to the streets of Palma, and are 
to be observed at every turning. Four ty pical 


examples are here given; the lower design to the 
right being from the Casa Morell.” 
A. N. PRENTICE 
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HEAD OF CHRIST, CARVED IN WHITE CARRARA MARBLE 


BY ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
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PLATE XXXV 
Vo.tumME VIII NuMBER 9 


This very architectural head of Christ by a young 
New York sculptor, was carved at life size from 


a piece of white Carrara marble to which was 
given an ivory tinted patina. The piece is the 
property of the Saint Louis Art Museum which 
purchased it some time ago. 











ARCHITECTURE—THE SICK PROFESSION 


By Charles Kyson 


"THE WARM, FRIENDLY, brown walls of the 
old Café “Au Point du Crayon” echoed to the song 
and laughter of the gay banqueting “Blades of Razz.’ 
Through a blue haze of tobacco smoke, ‘Tom Kenyon 
regarded the smiling expectant faces of the younger 
architectural crowd, composing a portion of that 
knighthood of advanced thinkers of the profession of 
architecture. 

“As you fellows know,” he announced, “this is a 
free-for-all, an open forum. ‘This is no private fight 

you can all get in on it and [’ll act as referee, so 
f any of you fellows are all steamed up with some 
secret sorrow about the dear old profession, here’s 


your chance to tell the world. Remember, ‘with razz 


to all and malice to none,’ so let’s go.” 

One of the diners rose to his feet, squaring his 
shoulders pompously. “It is my understanding this 
organization is advocating advertising the profession 
of architecture, both individually as architects, and 
ollectively by a system of mass advertising as an asso- 
ciation, and I would like to present my views in the 
matter.” He paused impressively and surveyed the 
diners. “I think it a serious mistake,—it simply intro- 
duces another serious competitive element. In order 
tor architects to secure business, they will have to 
compete with each other in advertising appropriations 
and already the profession is suffering too heavily 
from highly competitive methods.” 

“You gentlemen are complaining about the narrow 
margin of profit in the profession of architecture and 
yet you come forward with a program which will put 
n the architects an additional financial burden which 
they do not have to bear at the present time. I, for 
This is the first time I have 
[ have heard a great 


one, am against it. 
attended one of your meetings. 
deal about them and I understand you invite different 
points of view from every one.” 

Tom Kenyon smilingly acknowledged the remarks 
of Mr. K. Mannington Browne. “Thank you, Mr. 
Browne, you are quite right; any one can present his 
view. Frankly, yours is one of the best arguments 
gainst advertising by architects that I have heard. 
While I do not personally agree with you, we have to 
get the various points of view.” 

A fiery advocate of advertising rose to his feet. 
“With all due respect to the former speaker, I call 
that ‘shaking the venerable chestnut tree’. Those 

the age-old bromidic arguments always used 
igainst advertising anything and if the industrial and 
merchandising business of America had followed that 
line of argument, many things in common use today 
lich we consider necessities would never have been 
When you think of 
gum, ; mental reaction? 

When you think of ready-made clothes, 


uuzht of, much’ less used. 
what is 


che wing 
Wrigley’s? 


your 


It’s 
because your sub-conscious mind has been continually 


why do you think of Hart, Schatfner & Marx? 


When 
standard commodity, an advertised brand pops into 
But when 93 out of 
100 people decide to build, what do they do? What 
do they Say r 


influenced by advertising. you want any 


your mind and you ask for it. 


‘I must get a builder, —‘I must go to a 
finance company, —‘I’d better go and talk to the Free 
Plan Construction Company.’ Do they think of 
getting an architect: They do not! Why? Their 
sub-conscious mind does not come to their rescue and 
suggest the word arcHIrEcr. ‘The word has never 
been impressed upon that sub-conscious mind by adver- 
tising or publicity. ‘The architects have never indulged 
| into the 
publications read by the general public; consequently, 
the public hardly knows that the architect exists. ‘They 
don’t know what he does but they all have a settled 
conviction in their minds he is a luxury and when it 


in systematic methods to get their message 


is a question of saving money, his services can be the 
That’s why 
is the “Alley Cat’ of the profession,” he continued 
heatedly. 

“Oh, 


listener. 


most easily dispensed with. architecture 


But that’s a hot one,” 


A ripple of laughter ran through the crowd. 


ouch! grinned 
“Oh, I say now, that’s a bit thick, referring to the 
profession in that manner, you know,” Mr. Browne 
protested indignantly. 
“Not 


crimly commented the advocate of advertising, “‘and 


elegant but, unfortunately, sadly true,” 
that’s what we’re all here for—to get the cat out of 
the alley, assist him to grow a bushy tail, and install 
him on the boulevard with the doctors, lawyers, and 
other progressive and forward-thinking professional 
men. It’s some job, I’ll say, but it’s worth the effort.” 

“Oh Boy! There’s no static on that lad’s radio! 
Tommy, me boy,” sang out another of the Blades, 
“how about that report you were going to give regard- 
ing that publicity campaign thing, and how we were 
to work it?” 

Tom Kenyon rapped on the table for order. “I’m 
Chet 


I app yinted him chair- 


glad you brought up that subject, George. 
Heatherstone is all primed. 
man of a committee to make that report and he tells 
me he has the information all ready, so if you genial 
parrots will pipe down a moment, I'll call on him. 
Chet, will you kindly get up and sing the ‘Song of 
Progress’, to these birds so full of pie?” 

J. Chesterman Heatherstone rose to his feet with a 
genial smile. “Fellows, I used to rather agree with 
friend Browne; I thought this publicity idea was one 
of those wild emanations of Hokum from Holly- 
wood, but the more I go into it, the more I come to 
the conclusion it is the most vital thing the Architec- 








tural profession has to face and solve. So, briefly, 
the following is a digest of the report of your 
Committee: 

“We have interviewed a publicity agency and they 
have agreed to put on a four months’ publicity cam- 
paign at $100.00 per week. For this they will guar- 
antee the following: 

(1) The publication of two newspaper stories 
per week in each of the daily newspapers of the city. 
Copies of these manuscripts will be sent to all of the 
newspapers in the County for re- publication but each 
large daily paper will have to be given a different 
story. 

(2) The agency agrees to help us write a mass 
advertisement in the name of our Association, telling 
the public of the benefits of employing an architect. 
This is to be placed in those newspapers where it is 
necessary to run advertising in order to get news space. 

(3) The Agency agrees to help us organize a 
speaker’s bureau and arrange speaking dates for us 
to appear before the various service clubs, women’s 
clubs, real estate sales meetings, and like organizations 
of people who would be interested in the story of how 
the community would be benefited by good architec- 
ture and how they can obtain it by employing trained 
architects. 

“On our side of the 
a publicity and editorial committee which will ap- 


agreement, we are to organize 
point certain members of our organization to write 
articles on architectural and building subjects which 
will be of interest to the public. ‘These articles are 
then to be turned over to the agency, which agrees to 
put a re-write man on these articles and w hip them 
into shape, giving to them the necessary human inter- 
est touch so they will have a news value. 
“We 


ings of the buildings which we design, together with 


to furnish the publicity agency render- 


a suitable description, so they can be placed for pub- 
lication. Also, we individually are to furnish any 
interesting things we do that we think have 
In brief, that’s that,—now, are there any 
questions you want to ask?” 

One man spoke up. “I don’t see where the pub- 
licity agency is doing anything we can’t do ourselves.” 

Chet Heatherstone smiled. “At first thought, 
might think that, but did you ever write a newspaper 
article which had news value and do you know how 
to do it? Or, do you know how to get such an article 
published? Do you realize it takes a personal inter- 
view and very frequently a personal friendship with 
some editor to get that seanebiie news article into 
print? In other words, you have really got to go to 
the editor and sell him the idea that it is news and 
worth while being published in his paper. ‘This takes 
an enormous amount of time and effort, which few 
of us can afford to devote to such activity. I know I 


news 


value. 


one 


could not possibly do it and carry on my business. It 
is the work of a specialist; 


consequently it is neces- 
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sary to employ a publicity agent who knows how to 
do it.” 

“Do we have to carry advertising in the papers in 
order to get things published?” inquired another. 
“The things we do, the buildings we design ought to 
be news to the public. I don’t see why we have to 
advertise in order to get those facts into print.” 

Chet Heatherstone glanced amusedly at the speaker. 
“‘Now, you have struck at the root of the matter. We 
architects are great egotists; we think our activities 
are tremendously important and they are. However, 
there have come into being certain rules or relations 
between advertising and publicity. Without the one 
you do not get the other. The reason why we archi- 
tects do not get publicity is that we are not advertisers. 
The news and editorial policy of many of the large 
dailies are not supposed to be influenced by the adver- 
tisers. ‘The significant fact remains, however, that the 
people who advertise are people who get the notices 
in the news columns of the papers. It is particularly 
true with the newspaper having a small circulation. 
In these the advertiser has more influence on the edi- 
torial and news policy of the paper. ‘The paid and 
street circulation of these publications hardly pays for 
the cost of the paper used; in other words, the adver- 
tising makes the publication of a paper possible 
well as profitable. Therefore, architects, who are not 
advertisers, naturally get little or no recognition in 
the news columns of the papers.” 

“You know, fellows,” Chesterman Heatherstone 
continued earnestly, “I know one or two editors and 
I have had a frank talk with them. I told them that 
we architects would never be big advertisers because 
we were professional people. However, the c 
good architecture was something which every daily 
newspaper, having the welfare of the community at 
heart, should support.” 

“T explained to them we architects are the only 


cause of 


ones who, by training and experience, possess the 
ability to create well constructed, well planned and 
beautiful buildings and, in helping to present our 
story to the public, the newspapers would be forward- 
ing a great and worth-while service to the community 
These editors are broad-minded fellows and they will 
be glad to help us but they said they thought it onl) 
fair that we should carry some advertising to 
help them pay the expenses of such a campaign. | 
think their point is well taken and we should play th: 
game with them by carrying some mass advertising 

“Tt’s a fellows, that without the 
advertising, we won’t get the publicity. It is vitally 
necessary to our very existence that we build up in the 
minds of the public the necessity of employing an 
architect and thus divert to ourselves some of the 
93% of the business which now goes to builders and 
construction companies. Until we start to system- 
atically sell architecture and architects to the public, 
we will continue to lose ground. It is well to remem- 
ber we are competing with shrewd businessmen, who 


mass 


mortal cinch, 















realize the value of advertising and publicity. “They 
are aggressive advertisers and are continually engaged 
in selling the public the idea of undivided responsi- 
bility and the elimination of the architect. We can 
close our eyes to facts if we want, but truth is a stub- 
born thing to get around, and facts are facts. There 
is no question that our profession is twenty years 
behind the times in this important regard and it’s 
time we woke up if we are to survive. If we don’t, 
we can decorate ourselves with calla lilies and do the 
‘Mausoleum March’.” 


“Chet, what do you mean by the expression ‘news 
story’! 1 

“Tl answer that in this way,” Chet turned to the 
speaker. “In writing our stuff, we architects are 
We do not get the human 
If, for instance, some of you 


frequently too technical. 
interest angle into it. 
golf sharks ever get to be so good as to win a cup, 
publicity agency turn in a_ story that 
Mr. Browne, the rising young architect, won a cup at 
the Meadowbrook Golf Club. 
and it goes in the sport section, where ordinarily the 
word architect never appears. If, for example, your 
wife gives a bridge party, the agency sends in a story 
that Mrs. Hanson, the wife of the architect of the 
new City Hall, has given a bridge luncheon at the 
Clover Leaf Country Club. Thus, you see, the word 
architect appears in the society column, and so it goes. 
The word architect becomes identified with the life 
and prominent activities of the community. The con- 
stant repetition of the word architect in thé sub-con- 


our can 


Now, that is news 


scious mind of the public arouses its curiosity and 
interest in the architect. When people get ready to 
build, the word architect occurs to them and they pro- 
ceed to hunt us up. As a body, we should interest our- 
selves in the activities of the community, such as Tree 
Planting, Public Parks, advocating Recreation 
Centers, Playgrounds, constructive political activity, 
and so on. ‘These are all good for news stories in 
which the word architect would figure prominently. 
And the word architect would become linked with 
service and then, when we rang in the word architect, 
we could play that soothing soul-inspiring cantata 
entitled ‘A dequate Compensation’. And oh, the glory 
of it!!!” The crowd interrupted with a laugh that 
had a touch of anticipation. 

“Now, that is a form of mass salesmanship which 
we badly need,” Heatherstone continued. “We could 
tell the story of how beauty in architecture adds to 
realty values, increases rents, protects the owner from 
poorly planned and constructed buildings, and all that 
sort of 


Thus we would rapidly build up 


Soon the public would come to 


thing. 
prestige for ourselves, 
realize we architects are a very important factor in 
the development and life of the community.” 

“How can we start a publicity campaign of this 
ort?” inquired an attentive listener. 
“Gentlemen, we are all 
I have here a subscription list and I have 


‘Tom Kenyon spoke up. 


ready to go. 
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mighty good news for you. A member of this organi- 
zation, who is financially able, has donated a thou- 
According to the terms of this subscrip- 
tion list, you agree to make monthly payments of 
whatever sum you can afford to invest in this cam- 
paign, which will last for the next four months, or 
Now, I want you to realize 
this:—you are not donating to a 
investing money, which will be returned to you in 
increased business and profits. I am investing twenty- 
five dollars a month in the fund and am turning over 
a check for three months’ payment in advance.” 


sand dollars. 


as long as our funds last. 
cause—you are 


The paper was passed down the table amidst great 
applause. Man after man wrote his name with an 
amount after it. When this paper was returned to 
Tom Kenyon, a smile of gratification appeared on his 
face. “Hurrah, fellows, we have put it over! There 
is enough here to take care of the publicity agency 
At the end of that 
time you will see a greatly increased interest in the 


and advertising for four months. 


subject of architecture in this community and you 
will find it much easier to get an adequate fee for 
your work. Your publicity committee will continue 
to make frequent reports and keep you conversant with 
the number of column month of 
publicity you are getting.” 
“Mr. Chairman! What is the Public 

Committee of the Chapter doing about 
publicity?” 


inches per news 
Relations 

getting 
Tom Kenyon grinned. “I fear that archaic body 
is ponderously pondering. Sometimes they think but 
mostly they just ‘set on their mouldy china eggs of 
tradition’ and dream on in a state of self-satisfied 
complacency. It is the younger and progressive mem- 
bers of that organization that will be the salvation of 
it and they'll have to start salvationing mighty soon 
or we'll all be working for building companies.” 


“What’s the matter with us architects, anyhow? 
Why don’t we wake up?” 
“T wish I knew. I 


understand the architectural 


‘Tom Kenyon smiled sadly. 


confess I cannot com- 


plex; most architects are tremendously interesting 


men, exceedingly intelligent, well educated, well 


informed, and generally very able, charming fellows 
but they lack the ambition or ability to put themselves 
forward, ‘hey have never developed selling ability. 
They consider it unprofessional. On this subject, 
Their 


lack of progressiveness in this respect in so alert, 


their minds seem to be frozen or atrophied. 


fiercely progressive an age is a mental phenomenon 
which I cannot pretend to explain.” 

“Tsn’t the American Institute of Architects advo- 
cating a campaign of publicity?”, inquired a Blade. 
are,” ‘Tom Kenyon replied 
thoughtfully. “I am not familiar with the details of 
it. I wish I knew so that we could co-operate with 
The trouble with 


“Yes, I believe they 


them and help in the good work. 
us is we’re an active bunch of frogs but we’re operat- 


ing in a small puddle. What we need is room,” he 











grinned. “If the Institute would do a little less advo- 
cating and concentrate their energies in getting action, 
it would be a little more to the point.” 

The fiery speaker with such positive ideas on adver- 
tising agi un rose to his feet. “Well, it’s time these 
worthy and archaic institutions woke up. Tl say 
there’s a bunch of red-blooded guys among the old 
profesh’ who are getting mighty well fed up on this 
old stuff. It’s all right for them to amuse them- 
selves by shooting off their antique cannons of ethics 
n everything, but we’d like to see them start in to 
put the architect on the map by commencing to sell 
him to the public so that all of us can make a decent 
living out of our work.” 

“Hurrah, sic em, Jimmy,—you tell ’em,” laugh- 
ingly jeered the Blades. 

“Action! kid, action! 
darned one of us, so say we all!” chanted an enthusi- 
astic Blade. 

Tom Kenyon rapped on the table for order. “Well, 
boys,” he smiled on them tolerantly, “let’s not get 
violent. Our puddle is getting larger all the time 


So say we all of us, every 


and there are more ‘frogs’ hopping in every day and 
wan re commencing to croak pretty loud but, after all, 

ve don’t want to start a fight. We want the variou; 
ek eukiad organizations of every character through- 
out the country to feel we’re for them 100% 
We’re trying to get them better fees for their work; 
we’re trying to help them to help themselves, and, 
consequently, we should expect the backing of every 
architectural organization and every man-jack in the 
business who has the genuine welfare of the profes- 
sion of architecture at heart. “The American Insti- 
tute of Architects is a mighty fine and earnest body 
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of men and it is the largest and best organized archi- 
tectural group in America. Its members are the logi- 


cal ones to ‘put this thing over’. Let’s sell them the 
idea of doing it in a systematic and effective manner 
and let them know that if they will write us their 
ideas and tell us about them, we’ll boost their game 
for all we’re worth! Now, let’s give the old boys 
good husky cheer,—What’s the matter with the 
A.I.A.?” sang forth the repel ‘Tom. 

“’THEY RE ALL RIGHT!” bellowed the Blades. 

“Let’s give them a “Tiger and a kitty for good 
measure.” 

“TIGER!” howled the crowd. ‘Meow, meow,’ 
came from one Blade in a squeaky tenor. “The Blades 
pounded the table and cheered, and a gale of laughter 
swept over the assembly. 

“That ought to pep ~ old boys up, yelled some- 
one,—we’re for ’em 125 but we want action!” 
“Well, boys, I see the o. old ong ng of our 
Au Point du Crayon” is regarding the gas meter 
gestively. “That boy packs a mean stop. watch so 
1] have to continue the row later. Let’s bid our- 
ee ‘Cafe Noir’ until the next issue when the gong 
rings for a new round and, believe me fellows, if 
you could see the stack of mail we're getting, you'd 


ae 


su 


oO 
1g 
- 

Ve 


think we were a gang of movie stars.’ 

The walls of the venerable Café shook with a 
thunderous cheer. 

‘Tom Kenyon held up his hands for silence. “Now, 
don’t forget, fellows, to tell the crowd of lads and 
lassies out in Architectural Radio Land to write in 
and tell how rotten or how good they think we are. 
(We sure want to get talked about! ) 

“So long! See you next month!” 





PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY KJELL JACOBSEN 




















W HI TTLINGS 


Epiror, 
Of The New York Times catches up a brand new sugges- 
tion which advocates of the skyscraper had overlooked: 
“Skyscrapers have been called economical. 


been called beautiful. 


They have 
They have been called a character- 
istic expression of the American spirit. But it has been 
left to L. O. Honig, Chairman of the Height Limitation 

National Building 
Owners, to praise their health-giving qualities. ‘It should 
be realized that the average length of life has increased 


Committee of the Association of 


more than ten years since the coming of the skyscraper, 


he says. This is a comforting reflection. Few denizens 
of the tall buildings have given a thought to the longevity 
unconsciously acquired by living in them. Now if only 
ome way could be devised to make them twice as high, 


man, the city-dweller, might be able to add another ten 
vears to his span.” 


ALFRED C. Bossom, 
Disti neuished architect, decries the destruction Of Old land- 
- lL Y a ‘a fa 4 ? . 7 > . 
marks to Make way for new, as reported in the Providence 


Journal: 





“When we see such famous landmarks as the Vanderbilt 
house in New York being smashed down with sledge 
hammers to make way for commercial structures, it seems 
like sacrilege. A house that was designed with such loving 


care and represented the finest America could produce, a 
house that marked a period in architectural progress in the 
20th century, goes down under the remorseless energy of a 
ledge hammer. I mention this as but one example of what 
place in the hundreds of fine old buildings 
throughout the United States. Their destruction also kills 


levelopi ceuneet 1 traditi 
developing a respect and tradition of 


taking 
any possibility of 
what has gone before.” 


Raymonp M. Hoop, 
4 hitect, of New York, im a recent NEXS papel 


en to Phillip Ham psc nN, discusses the colored skyscra per: 


statement 


“Several three or four foot colored stripes running the 
ngth of a building will not suffice to color a skyscraper. 
‘he entire building will eventually have a distinct color. 
lo color only the architectural embellishments and a few 
outstanding cornices and facades will appear like the rose 


lecorations on a woman’s white dress, hardly 


noticeable. 
“New York of the future, I believe, will consist mostly 
gaily colored buildings. Instead of walking down a 
rab stone lined street, one will be enlivened by drastic 
change of color schemes. No matter what the colors be, 
Just so long as they vary, the harmony on such a scale will 
be a revelation. The tendency for most colors to neutral- 
ize themselves will soften most of the abruptness.”” 
Percy Harriey, 
Land cape Architec ty of New York, voices his reaction to 
timulating atmosphere of Denver: 

“To anyone who has been away from Denver for the 
last four years as I have, the progress made here is 
amazing. ‘Taste in the construction of smaller buildings 
has improved immensely. I doubt if there are many better 
planned and maintained cities anywhere than Denver.” 


W. Burke Harmon, 
Of the Harmon National Real Estate Corporation, makes 
a plea for a board of architectural control over new 
buildings: 

“Such architectural horrors as New York’s old postofhce 
building, the late Senator Clark’s residence, the monotonou 
rows of drab frame dwellings all through Queens and the 
outskirts of Brooklyn, would automatically have been pre- 
vented by proper supervision of plans by a civic board of 
architectural control. 

“New York’s greatest need at the present time is a board 
composed of the leading architects of the city—men who 


would be willing to devote a part of their time, either in 


return for the honor involyed or on some remunerative 


basis, to censoring building plans. The final decision in 


regard to every building would rest with them.” 


Epwarpb P. Simon, 
Architect, of Philadelphia, just returned from a tour of 


PY tadanag 
Wgs IldINg 


J of the changes taking plac é 
a the e countrie 

“The building projects throughout France and Italy are 
tremendous. In Rome, Mussolini has opened up a new 
uburban development, similar to many of those surround- 
ing Philadelphia, which covers nine square miles. 

‘Beautiful boulevards are being built almost overnight, 
and hundreds of new streets have already been established. 
One of the most amazing changes | noted was the large 
number of apartment houses, many of them ten stories 
high. They are constructed in a most modern fashion, 
fireproofed and contain hundreds of baths. In a majority 
| found the same push-button type of elevator service that 
we have in our apartment buildings here. 

“In Paris, the work of leveling the fortifications which 
surrounded the city for centuries is nearing completion 
and on the sites of these famous structures are being built 
new boulevards and row row of and 


upon apartments 


” 


homes. 


Ouive Roperts Barron, 
Special newspaper writer, calls public attention to a social 
injustice whose victim is the ever-modest architect: 

“But to go back to the architect, the maker of beautiful 
buildings His work 
is tangible and lasting. We cannot sign a sentiment but we 
can sign a fact. 


why shouldn’t he have a signature? 


A building is a fact and should be signed. 

“One sees big buildings rising to heavenly modesty 
hidden behind fifty foot placards giving the names of the 
contractors, the plumbers, the landscape gardeners, et al. 
And the master mind stands back and says nothing, his 
work never to be publicly recognized!” 





Perry F. Hoisincron, 

Executive Secretary of the Cincinnati Chapter of the A.1.A., 
ceriting in The Enquirer of that city, draws an analogy: 

‘““A good house, like a story, is written with words. The 
architect is the author, the house is the plot and the struc- 
tural forms are the words. 

“Like an exciting story, a beautiful house stirs up our 
emotions. It gives us a feeling of smugness, quiet rest and 
protection—it is a ‘homey’ place.” 
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COMPETITION FOR THE 20TH PARIS PRIZE 


lig PROGRAM of the Competition for the Twentieth 


Paris Prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects called 


+t 


for the design of a Radio Broadcasting Station. Great 
organizations, comparable to the newspaper, telephone and 
telegraph companies of today, will undoubtedly be de- 
loped to handle and control the ever increasing impor- 
e of broadcasting. In this problem it was supposed 
that a corporation exists which has its central broadcasting 
station in the heart of Washington, for reasons of busi- 
ness convenience and facilities of getting together per- 
rmers and programs. According to the program the main 
studio, or auditorium, was to be of especial size and 
arrangement, due to the importance of the performances 


that frequently take place in the station, such as the broad- 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN, WINNING DESIGN FOR A RADIO BROADCASTING STATION BY DONALD S. NELSON 


COMPETITION FOR TWENTIETH PARIS PRIZE 


OF THE 
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casting of political speeches by the President of the United 
States, and the gala performances. On such occasions it 
would be necessary to accommodate the press, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and other invited guests. 

Four distinct 
planning of the building: first, the technical equipment 


elements were to be considered in the 
and the broadcasting studios proper; second, the reception 
of the radio performers; third, the business and executive 
offices; and fourth, the reception of the general public. 
This particular company is to operate on two wave lengths, 
which means that two performances are going out over 
the air continuously and at the same time. 

For the building—the subject of the program—a level 
piece of ground 400 feet square inside of sidewalks, has 
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STUDIO FLOOR PI 
COMPETITION FOR THE 
One side faces a public square, the two 
face important streets opening into the 
minor 


been acquired. 
adjoining sides 
the fourth 


square, and side faces a street of 
importance. 

The winning design and those placed second and third, 
respecitively, are reproduced on pages 568 through 572. 
The winner of the Paris Prize will receive a payment 
one-half years, 
Minister of 


Lectures 


of $3,000.00 distributed over two and 


French 
follow the 


and is decree of the 
Public Instruction and Arts to 
and take part in the Competitions of the First Class in the 
ection of Architecture at the Ecole Nationale et Speciale 
des Beaux-Arts, 
Ecole. 


authorized by 
Fine 


ubject to the approval of the Faculty 


of the 
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.AN, WINNING DESIGN FOR A RADIO BROADCASTING STATION, BY DONALD S. NELSON 


TWENTIETH PARIS PRIZE 


BROOKLYN DRAFTSMEN TO FORM ATELIER 


AN ATELIER Is in the progress of formation in Brooklyn. 


Architectural draftsmen are invited to become members. 
For full particulars write; J. Bertram Jongberg, 352 Fast 


52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue Arcuitects’ LeaGurt or Hottywoop has published 
a booklet entitled Your Profit, Friend Architect—H 
About It2, which contains much information of practi 
value to Architects, both those who are established and 
those who are commencing practice. It may be obtain 
by sending fifty cents to The Architects’ League of Holly- 
wood, 6040 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 
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PLAN OF DESIGN FOR A RADIO BROADCASTING STATION, BY A. J. KELSEY 
PLACED SECOND, 
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A LETTER FROM CLARENCE D. BADGELEY 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Badgeley is a Fellow in Architecture, 
American Academy in Rome. 

The following comprise a few notes on a subject that 
has recently come under my observation. 

While travelling in Greece a short time ago, | took 
particular notice of restorations now in progress on the 
Parthenon. Whether you have received any other com- 
munications I know not, but I think the present work 
demands immediate attention. Upon examination, and to 
my astonishment, I found the workmen using concrete as 
a filler and as external surface of the columns being 
erected. An apparent attempt was being made to match 
the color of the beautiful Pentelican marble but it was as 
much a failure as the match in the materials themselves. 
Long has the world seen the Parthenon as the highest 
expression of refinement in the art of proportion and exe- 
cution, but if the present methods are allowed to continue, 
future generations and ages will look upon an unsightly 
ruin. 

Professor Dinsmoor of Columbia University, who has 
made a very careful study and restoration of the Acropolis 
buildings sent a report to the proper authorities in New 
York concerning the restorations now in progress on the 
Parthenon. I have seen no publication of the report, but 
I am convinced the architectural world is interested enough 
in the Parthenon to support a movement against the present 
method of restoration which is under Greek supervision. 
American money is paying for an inferior piece of work, 
so, in years to come, the world will look upon the result of 
the poor judgment of the Americans. 

The restoration of the missing fragments should be 
made in the same kind of material as the original struc- 
ture from the large supply of Mt. Pentelicus. Time must 
be a minor consideration. As the restoration of the stained 
glass windows of Rheims Cathedral is being done in a most 
careful method, matching exactly the old glass in color 
and cutting, so should the Parthenon be treated in match- 
ing and cutting and setting of marble. Thus it should rise 
again as a great monument to Faith, Architecture and Art. 
Although not the same, it will retain much of the original 
pirit and stand as an inspiration to future generations. 
Hoping you may give this consideration in an early 
issue of PENciL Pornts I am, 

Verv truly yours, 


C. D. BapcELey. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVER COMPETITION 

Tue SixtH AnnuaL Competition for a cover design 
has been ansounced by The House Beautiful magazine. 
\mong the awards will be: First Prize of $500; Special 
Prize of $500; Second Prize of $250; Student Prize and 
everal Honorable Mentions. A copy of the conditions 
may be obtained from the Competition Committee, The 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston Mass. 





THE NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, INC. 
NEw Crus will hold a 


THE YorK ARCHITECTURAL 


Surprise Dance at the club rooms, 118 East 42nd St., 
New York, on Saturday, September 10th. Tickets may be 
»btained at the club. 
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JOHN L. 


SKINNER 


Joun LLEWELLYN SKINNER, architect of Miami, Florida, 
and former head of the department of architecture at the 
Georgia School of Technology, will be in charge of a simi- 
lar department at the University of Miami, starting with 


the fall term. Mr. Skinner was awarded a B.A.S. degree 


by the University of Toronto; his master of architecture 
degree at Harvard, where he was awarded the Nelson 
Robinson traveling fellowship with two years of travel 
in Europe. He has had five years’ experience as a prac- 
ticing architect. 

Phileas E. 


Denman Fink, art director, will assist Mr. Skinner: 


Paist, Coral Gables supervising architect, and 
The 
new department will cover four years of work and will 


lead to the degree of bachelor of science and architecture. 





POSTER COMPETITION 


Dames of 
America is cooperating with the Bureau of Education, 


Tue Nationa, Society oF THE COLONIAL 
Department of the Interior, in its endeavor to promote 
literacy in the United States. To this end, the Colonial 
Dames are conducting a competition to secure a poster that 
will instantly arrest the eye and convey to illiterate as 
well as literate citizens the advantage and desirability of 
being able to read, write and speak the English language. 
1927 to 


Announcement of the winners and 


The competition is open from October 1, 
January 15, 1928. 
distribution of prizes will be made February 1, 1928. 
Prizes awarded as follows: Ist $300; 
2nd $150; 3rd $50, Honor- 
able Mentions. Copies of the requirements may be had 
upon application to Poster Secretary, 120 Bellevue Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


will be Prize 


Prize Prize and Five 
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BY J. E. R. CARPENTER, NEW YORK 


DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN PRELIMINARY COMPETITION FOR THE PROVIDENCE WAR MEMORIAL 
These Designs and that on the opposite page were awarded cash prizes and placed after the three Competitors invited 


to compete in the final stage of the Competition. The final Designs submitted by these invited Competitors were repro- 
duced in the August issue of PENciL Points. 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED IN 


PRELIMINARY COMPETITION FOR PROVIDENCE WAR MEMORIAL 





BY ALFRED FELLHEIMER AND STEWART WAGNER, NEW YORK 


LETTERS OF AN ARCHITECT TO HIS NEPHEW 


With this issue, begins a series of letters by ‘alli 

Rice Pearsall of New York, addressed to young drafts- 
men and students about to take up the study of architec- 
ture. Mr. Pearsall, who is an architect of long experience, 
aims in these letters to answer questions which he has found 
ikely to occur to these younger men who are thinking 
about their future in the profession. In his prac the é, like 
other architects, he has been asked upon many occasions to 
The 


gratitude of these fellows for the counsel of an older man 


give helpful advice to young men in his employ. 
} g 


led him to believe that there might be a number of readers 
f Pencit Points who would welcome the suggestions 
which have helped others. 

Mr. Pearsall, «ho may be addressed at 527 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has expressed his willingness to answer 
any questions which may be addressed to him by our 


eaders, His replies will be made either by mail or 


through these columns, according as circumstances dictate. 
The first letter follows: 

August 27th, 1927. 
Dear George: 

Well, my boy, you are beginning, in a week or so from 
You intimate in 
your last letter that you are wondering just what educa- 
tion really means and where it leads to, for you. I am 
glad vou are beginning to think about this most important 

bject, for each one must determine for himself his own 
Tuture, 


now, your senior year in High School. 


Your studies have so far been more or less general, 
perhaps, I might say, like the foundation of a building 
many feet below the grade, 


steel, and 





stone, cement, 


1] 
solid far 


so intermingled as to make a foundation that is 


the superstructure. 
Will it help you any, my boy, if I put the question a 
littl You 


little differently from the way you have asked it? 
—let me ask it, 


“What do I get 


S 


“What do we get from education?” I have emphasized we 


said, from education” 


because education is cooperative. We get in education, as 


in everything else in life, just what we put into it. If 


the Professor and Instructor do not put themselves 


into their work they do not present the subject under- 


standingly. If we (meaning each one) do not put our- 
selves into our study—which in school is our work—we do 
The mind, 
soul, and body must be clean and clear to do the best work. 
A filter is made to clean water of impurities; one | know 
installed to filter the 


pipe previously installed was not clean. 


not get what we expect to get from the study. 


of was water of a pool, but the 
The result was a 


Cleaning 


the pipe made the filter a success, so that it worked as 


cloud of dirty water in the center of the pool. 


intended. 

No matter what business or profession you enter, you 
need the foundation you are now getting; but how strong 
that foundation is will depend on what you put into it. 
Just now you will make the best use of this next year by 
studying in and around each subject with the idea of find- 
ing out what there is to it all, beyond that which appears 
on the surface. Clear the vision and thought channels— 
For 


investigation, study, and research from all points of view 


like the pipe before the water would run clear. 


will clear the thought as the various ingredients in the 
filter clear the water. 


Sincerely, 


Your UNc LE. 
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PAGE FROM CONSTITUTION, CHINESE ARCHITI CTS’ SOCIETY 


a 


SOCIETY OF CHINESE ARCHITECTS FORMED 
WE HAVE RECENTLY received a copy of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the newly formed Society of Chinese 
Architects of Shanghai, China, which is the first organi- 
zation of this kind in China. Its objects as stated in the 
constitution are: ““To organize and unite in fellowship and 
co-operation the Chinese Architects, to uphold the dignity 
and standing of their profession, to increase the efficiency 


and usefulness of their service to community, and to render 
support to the public authorities in their civic developments 
and improvements.” The officers elected for the first year 
are: President, T. Chuang (U. of Ill.); Vice-President, 
Robert L. Fann (U. of Pa.); Secretary; K. C. Chang 
(Columbia U.); Treasurer, S$. W. Wong (London U.). 
The members, in addition to those already named are; Y. 
C. Lu (Cornell), S. Chao (U. of Pa.), Charles Moo 
(Columbia), F. T. Lao (U. of Oregon), Francis Lui (U. 
of Pa.), Poy G. Lee (Pratt Institute). 


DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE 
ANOTHER MONTH and we will be back on the job! On 
September 16th we start what now looks to be another 
very successful season. The interest of the League has been 
kept more this 
Scraps, so we may expect a much more beneficial season 


or less alive summer by our monthly 
than ever before. 

We have been corresponding with the Architectural 
Bowling League of New York for another match early 
in the season and are also desirous of hearing from leagues 
in other cities as well. We have had several very pleasant 
mectings with the New York boys by telegraph and find 
them to be a very congenial and sportsmanlike bunch of 
fellows,— Lester S. Manning. 
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CHICAGO ARCHITECTS ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EIGHT leading architectural firms of 
Chicago recently convened and established a Chicago 
Architects Athletic Association, thereby ending Chicago’s 
dilatory action in following the lead of eastern cities where 


architectural offices have been engaged in_ inter-office 
athletic competitions for some time. It is their hope, 
however, that they have now established an _ organi- 


zation that eclipses the architectural 
athletic organization of any other city and will be a model 
for other cities to follow. 

The purpose of the Architects Athletic Association is 


activities of any 


to bring the architectural firms into a closer and more 
intimate contact with each other; it is to furnish outside 
recreation and amusement for the draftsmen and by so 
doing it increases the morale and cooperation of the men 
in the drafting room which is so necessary for the success 
of any architectural office. 

will be extended to 
An indoor baseball schedule is now being 


The activities of the association 
many sports. 
played and will close September 20th, after which the 
winning team will be banqueted and trophies presented 
to the members of the first and second place teams. 
Preparations are being made for tennis and golfing matches 
and a bowling league in the winter. 

The charter firms and the ones responsible for this 
organization are: Granger & Bollenbacher; |. W. 
McCarthy; Rapp & Rapp; Childs & Smith; Schmidt, 
Garden & Erikson; Graham, Anderson, Probst & White; 
H. V. Von Holst, and Holabird & Roche. 

All architectural firms of Chicago who are interested 
in joining this association are extended a cordial welcome. 
Information may be procured from any of the above 
mentioned offices. 
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IST MENTION BYZANTINE DESIGN BY J. LAIKAUF, JR. 


Class in Modeling Architectural Ornament, 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
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rs in the little monthly competitions, which 
t 15th, are as follows: Class 1—G. C. 

Class 2—R. G. Hall; Class 3—Arthur 
4—]. H. Hoffman. 


SILHOUETTE 
Two—August 
a wan moon gleams 
billow, while 


Hung low, 
And soft clouds 
Wrapped in mist the city seems 
A vague and lonely pile. 


Dull takes on 


grey a spire 
\ mantle faint yet warm, 
While hazy shapes now don 


A nebulous uniform. 
hills on high are cold 
and yet 
splendour they unfold 


The 
In dim relief, 
Their 
In misty 


silhouette. 





SUBMITTED BY 


(Prize—Cla 


Competition) 


ARTHUR SLADE, 
































Deep bells enchantment lend 
In mufed harmony, 
While lesser sounds do blend 
In mystic symphony. 
R. G. Hall. 


The prize of $10 for the most interesting letter about 


the advertising published in the August issue, goes to Henry 
A. Billsten Here is Mr. Billsten’s letter 


of Chicago. 





2737 Carmen Ave. 
Chicago, Il]. 


your pages 


Pencit Points, 

Gentlemen: 
To pick out the best advertisement from 

is a comparatively simple job. 

out above 


advertisement that stands 


“Eldorado Page”’, judging trom 


There is but one 
all the rest and that is the 
the interesting as well as valuable aeemnernt. 


I have always admired Mr. Watson’s pencil sketches and 
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H. HorrMan, BaRNESVILLE, Ou10 


(Prize—Class Four—August Co mpetition) 


By using this chart the length of rafter required for any 


for the past few years I have enjoyed his monthly “EI- 
dorado Page’. His subjects are simple but always inter- 
esting and are rendered in his own distinctive style. 

\ny young draftsman or in fact anyone interested in 
this method of rendering would do well by clipping each 
monthly page and binding them in notebook form. They 
offer a complete course in pencil sketching and for that 
reason they are valuable. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry A. BIvistTen. 





An artichoke by the name of McQuidd 
Started in business, he did 

When he met the old Dragon, 

He fell off the wagon. 

And now he’s a lot wiser kid. 
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horizontal component is 16 ft. and the rise 9 ft., the rafter length will be 18 ft. 
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SketcH By R. Harmer Smiru, JERsEY City SkeTcH By G. C. SponsLER, JR., Cotiincswoop, N. J. 
The Jumel Mansion (Prize—Class One—August Competition) 
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WaTER CoLor SKETCH BY R. C. KELLEY, Los ANGELEs WatreR Cotor SKETCH BY Fart Purpy, NEw York 
The Chimes of San Gabriel Mission Hotel El Vernona, Sarasota, Florida 
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THE SPECIFICATION O2ae 


A Department for the Specification Writer 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 


By Edward M. Bridge 


THE APPROACH HERE to the subject of specification writ- 
ing is not that of the specification writer who is a 
specialist in that department of the office, and who spends 
most of his time in that work alone, but, rather, the 
approach of one who has slowly but consistently moved 
up through all departments of office practice, from gen- 
eral drafting, detailing, de- 
signing, drafting-room man- 
agement, specification writ- 
ing, superintending, general 
ofice management, associate 
partnership, and into inde- 
pendent practice. And for- 
tunate it was that the greater 
part of this experience came 
on high grade work of 
varied character and in an 
organization where great 
freedom and scope were 
permitted, but where the 
requirements were exacting, 
the standards high and 
direct and efficient methods 
only were in favor. 

The importance of speci- 
fication writing in the archi- 
tect’s office, and the vital 
part played by the specifi- 
cations in that complex 
process of reducing the 
vague idea of a building 
from the clouds of fancy to 
steel and 
masonry, street and number, 
ready to collect its share of 
smoke and patina, is being 
more clearly recognized, but 
not yet enough. 

The time is past when 
the specification for 
building of 
which is to be built under 
contract, can be treated 
lightly or dashed off gallantly at the last heated windup 
of a set of working drawings. It might once have been 
true that no one read them but the stenographer. It 
has been my experience that the job foreman often knew 
the specifications better than the job captain. Instead of 
gathering dust at the bottom of the proverbial nail-keg, 
they now have the place of stress, if not of honor, at the 
right hand of the field-office desk—usually very close 
to the telephone. 


existence in 


any 
consequence, and « 





Epwarp M. Brince, ArcHITEcT, oF Boston 


Mr. Bridge graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1913 and since that time has practiced architecture. 
years he was with Coolidge & Carlson, Architects, of Boston, 
was associated on the Dartmouth College work. 
opened his own offices in Boston. 
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Who has not stepped into the shanty to find the general 
foreman and a gathering of his lesser foremen in hot 
debate as to the precise meaning of a phrase on the bot- 
tom of page thirty-seven. Then, when your presence is 
noted with, “Oh, here he is now”, from the chorus, you 
are brought face to face with the offending phrase; you 
have realized that you were 
up against it to give satis- 
faction to these hardheaded 
and big-fisted fellows be- 
cause the phrase had been 
dashed off with a careless 
though perhaps graceful 
touch, and had no very 
exact meaning—and further 
realized, in the hushed and 
expectant silence, that the 
standing of the architect 
and the intelligence of the 
whole white-collared force 
were on trial. 

To see the estimator and 
his assistants in the office of 
the general contractor racing 
against the time limit that 
you have so easily established 
sweating and sometimes 
swearing over the task of 
putting a very exact price 
upon each item of material 
and labor which the archi- 
tect’s plans and specifications 
require of them—brings 
home another lesson in the 
importance of care and skill 
and patience and time in 





preparing specifications. 

It is the seriousness with 
which others view his docu- 
ments—those to whom the 
turn of a phrase or the 
placing of a comma means 
money in or out of their 
pockets, and who impress that seriousness upon the archi- 
tect by means of costly extras, equally costly credits, 
and appeals to arbitrators and courts—that is forcing recog- 
nition of the importance of the specifications and of the 


For many 





He has just 





writer of specifications. 

Considering the different phases of the office work, 
the preparation of the specifications is not the most alluring. 
Yet to anyone who is so fortunate as to possess that full 
range of interests and abilities which we associate with 
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the successful architect, there is a tonic in the precise 
visualization and the clear thinking that is experienced, 
and is forced in the writing of a specification. There is 
a pleasure in the sense of a real job well done, even 
though it is of a different quality from the joy in design- 
ing and clearly indicating a pilaster overlaid with Renais- 
sance ornament; and again different from the warm satis- 
faction that comes, with the smiles of approval, after giving 
a talk before a building committee. 

Modern building is simple only to those who know 
nothing about it. To those engaged in the building in- 
dustry, if they are in a position to see all its phases, or a 
large part of them, as is the architect and general contractor, 
it is a terrifically complex business. Also it is well for 
the architect to realize that the general contractor has a 
whole maze of complexity which seldom comes to the 
attention, him. Appre- 
this fact tolerance and 


much less 
will aid in 


architect’s annoy 


ciation of mutual 
cooperation. 

To see into this business deeply enough to realize its 
intricacy and still be able to keep the detail in its place 
and hold the large view and full sweep of the operation 
in the canvas, is the most difficult and 
important part of it all. The specification’s function is 
to put order into this chaos. Analysis and organization 
First, we must analyze the function 


center of the 


are the simplifers. 
of the specification and then so organize its provisions and 
their sequence that it will be as simple and as logical a 
guide as is possible. 

The documents prepared by the architect to control 
and guide a building operation are: the contract, or con- 
tracts; the drawings—architectural, structural, mechanical 
and detailed; the specifications and schedules. 

It is the function of the specifications to make clear 
all necessary matters that cannot be made clear or cannot, 
so well, be made clear in the other contract documents. 
In them must be told: 

1. The conditions under which the operation is to be 
performed. 

2. The extent of responsibility and relegation of duties 
to the various persons who are involved in the operation. 

3. ‘The naming and description of the materials which 
are to be installed in the operation. 

4. The methods by which those materials are to be 
installed and a description of the results which shall 
be obtained. 


5. The location in the building of those materials and 


results. 
In other words: 
1. Under what conditions¢ 
2. Who does it and when? 
3. What materials! 


4. How installed! 

5. Where installed: 

Now, how shall we best organize our specification to 
accomplish this? The breaking up of the specification 
into divisions, more or less compact and sufficient in them- 
selves, following closely the natural relegation of the 
work to the different trades, seems to be a rather generally 
accepted practice and a logical and natural one. The 
number of divisions will vary with each project, but it is 
No harm or con- 
fusion occurs if one trade takes on the work of two or 
more divisions, but it sometimes complicates matters if the 


better to have enough than too few. 


work of a division is split up among several contractors. 


For the reason that sometimes more than twenty-six 


divisions are desirable, it is better to number them than 
to use the alphabet. 
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The first division would state the conditions under 
which the project is to be carried through, and general 
usage as well as excellence would make it best to use the 
standard General Conditions of the American Institute 
of Architects, with any special conditions applying to the 
particular project in hand cared for in supplementary 
general conditions which follow directly after the 
Standard ones. 

Next come the other divisions which make up the 
specification, arranged in the order that the building opera- 
tion will naturally take. Each division should start on a 
new page and should have first a reference to the general 
conditions, placing the responsibility for knowing their 
provisions upon the contractor who does the work 
of the division. Next would follow a reference to the 
drawings and schedules wherein would be found the 
location and extent of the work of the division. This, 
followed by a statement defining the scope of the work 
of the division. Next in order would come any special 
provisions or instructions which applied to the particular 
work of the division. After that, the items indicating 
what materials were to be used, the type of surfaces or 
conditions to be obtained and how the desired results 
were to be brought about. 

Some writers place all materials of a division in one 
grouping and then follow workmanship in another group- 
ing. ‘This is well enough in materials such as the ingre- 
dients of concrete or terrazzo, where they go to make up 
one substance, but in more cases it is better to follow the 
material and its description, immediately, with the instruc- 
tion as to how it shall be installed. The other method, 
if carried beyond its logical use, results in much turning 
of pages and confusion, whereas, in the method sug- 
gested above, the whole story concerning a material, a 
type of surface or a manufactured article, is given at one 
time and one place. 

Again, there are those who argue that the manner or 
method of installation should be left to the contractor, 
and that after describing the result that is required, hold 
him responsible for obtaining it. Only under certain 
circumstances is this sound judgment: such as cases where 
the operation is a very commonplace one and where it 1s 
certain that the contractor is one whose methods and 
quality of workmanship are known and approved by the 
architect. If used as a general principle throughout a 
specification a great deal of ignorance on the part of the 
writer can easily be hidden, and, in such a case, the 
impossible will oftentimes be required, or at least those 
results which will be far more expensive than is the inten- 
tion of the architect or the wishes of the owner. 

Also, it must be admitted that in many cases poor work- 
manship can be hidden and an inferior process used which 
will give, at least temporarily, the appearance of the 
desired result—the defects showing up only after a long 
period when it is too late to correct or to get redress 
from the contractor. 

For an enamel surface we certainly should not merels 
describe the feeling and appearance of the final surface. 
Nearly all would agree that not only the product to be 
used should be specified, but also the number and method 
of application of the undercoats, their finish, and the 
conditions of moisture and temperature under which the 
work should be done. 

Another example comes to mind: I remember seeing, 
as 1 stood under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don, some months ago, the enormous job in labor, time and 
cost that is being expended to repair the careless workman- 


(Continued on page 585) 



















ERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our ie concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
Owing to the very large number of advertisements submitted for publication under this heading we are asking those de- 
siring to use this service to make their advertisements as short as possible, im mo case to exceed forty words. 


Notices submitted for publication in the Service Departments must reach us before the fifteenth of each month if they 





are to be imserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 
COPIES OF PENCIL POINTS 
WANTED AND FOR SALE 


A. Wetter, 4038 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, III., has 

copies from January to July 1926, which he will sell 
$.25 a copy. 

Morris David Koznow, 1575 Washington Ave., New 
York, wants copies of November 1922, and February 1924. 
54 Hudson St., Dover, N. J., wants 

Boston Architectural Year Book and The 
Architecture of England the Tudor 
He has for sale PENciL Points for November and 
1924, and October, 1925. 


PERSONALS 


ARCHITEcTs, have moved to Hiram 
Rochester, N. Y. 
moved to 347 


Owen H. Godwin, 
The 1923 
Domestic 
Period. 
December, 


during 


BoHACKET & BrREw, 
Sibley Bldg., 311 Alexander St., 
Georce Futon, Jr., Arcuirect, has 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

J. Puitrp McDonneE.t, Arcuirect, has moved to 2111 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

J. THomas CaMtet, R.E., and N. R. MasrrancELo, R.A., 
have formed a partnership and will practice under the firm 
name of Mastrangelo & Camlet, with offices at 639 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

E. A. Gy.veck has opened an office for the practice of 
architecture at 10 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIll., and desires 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 

Leroy E. Lane has opened an office for the practice of 
architecture in the R-E-H Bldg., Edinburg, Texas, and 
desires manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 

Mann & STERN, Little Rock, Ark., have dissolved their 
firm. George R. Mann has associated himself with Harry 
D. Wanger and L. Milton King, former partners of Mann 
& Stern. They will practice under the firm name of 
George R. Mann, Wanger & King, with offices at 1316 
Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Stern will con- 


tinue to practice at the A. O. U. W. Bldg., Little Rock. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query: How was the model of the “Monument to an 


Aviator,” shown in the August issue of PENciL Pornts, 


made? 


and | 


Answer: 


It strikes me as an interesting way to express designs 
should like to try it. 
Miss Margaret J. Postgate, the sculptor who 
made this model from the design by Francis Keally, Archi- 
tect, describes the process as follows: 

“T used standard cakes of 


Ivory as many of these 


The 


tools were simple; I used a knife with a long thin blade 


soa P> 


being welded together as were needed for the design. 


for cutting the soap and an orange stick or small pointed 
steel tool for incising. 

“In joining the cakes of soap for the platform and 
tower of this model, two different methods were empleyed. 
The 


plan best adapted to his particular job. 


architect working in this medium may choose the 


“In carving the platform, I heated the knife (so that it 
would cut the soap straight) and reduced the bars to a 
plane surface, cutting off sufficient soap so that the harder 
and drier outside surface was removed and the remaining 
I then cut the cake; 
to the proper size to accord in scale with Mr. Keally’s 


soap was all of the same consistency. 


design. Along the edges of each cake I carved a groove 
and poured some soft soap—which I had melted by heat- 
ing soap and water in a saucepan—along the grooves. The 
cakes were then pressed together and allowed to stand 


several hours before they were worked on. 

“For the tower, I planed the soap as for the platform. | 
then fastened the bars by melting the edges and pressing 
the cakes together. After the lapse of a few hours, I cut 
and shaped this large piece to the right size and carved out 
the traceries and architectural motifs with the steel tool and 
orange stick.” 

The base of the finished soap model was ten and a half 
square; the tower, eighteen inches in height and 
one and three-quarter inches on each side. 


inches 








FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(Other items on pages 78 and 86 of the Advertising) 


WanteEp: Several trained and experienced designers for 
large office in Middle West specializing in high grade 
commercial buildings. Permanent employment at high 
salary and opportunity to acquire interest in firm. State 
qualifications and experience in applying. Box A-113, 
care of Pencit Points. 

Wan TeEp: Five or six first class draftsmen who have had at 
least ten years’ office experience. Those with British 
training or familiar with Medieval styles particularly 
desired. Positions permanent to those proving themselves 
capable. Comes, Perry & McMullen, Renshaw Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Posirion WanrTeEp: Junior draftsman, recent graduate of 
Columbia School of Architecture. Good designer and 
renderer, some office experience. Salary secondary. New 
York City location. Box A-111, care of PENncix Pornts. 
Posrrion WanTep: Architect, draftsman, designer, expe- 
rienced, seeks position. ‘M’ Box 207, Allerton House, 143 
East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Posirion WantTep: Senior architectural draftsman, expe- 
rienced on apartment houses and building superintendence. 
Box A-121, care of PENciL PornTs. 

Position WanTeEp: Architectural draftsman, willing to start 
tracing. Salary secondary, excellent references. Box 
A-114, care of Penciy Ponts. 

Posirion WanTEp: Student of architecture, 1 year’s expe- 
rience in office mostly on residential and school work. 
Capable of making working drawings including perspec- 
tives and renderings. Box A-115, care of PENciL Points. 
Posrrion WanTED: Construction superintendent, energetic, 
10 years’ building experience on finest types of construc- 
Thorough knowledge of handling men and details 
Now employed, wishes better connection. 


Hugh Graham, 212 West 


tion. 
efficiently. 
Salary not main consideration. 
69th St., New York. 

Position WanTED: Young woman, 4 years’ architectural 
training, 1 year’s experience with New York and Parisian 
several months in New York archi- 
Desires to work on houses in the office of 
Box A-116, care of PENcIL 


interior decorators; 
tect’s office. 
some good domestic architect. 
PoInTs. 

Position Wantep: Architectural draftsman seeks position 
in office doing high class residence work. 114 years’ prac- 
tical experience, 1 year of study in Europe, 4 years’ archi- 
tectural course at Cornell. Box A-117, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 
Posirion Wantep: Architectural draftsman, about 4 
years’ experience. Office experience, superintending, heat- 
ing and plumbing plans. Has done very high class work. 
Salary $50 per week. Box A-119, care of Pencit Pornts. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


ANYONE KNOWING THE CORRECT addresses of the following 
will confer a favor by sending them to Tue PENcIL 
Points Press, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 
ALaBamMa—M. D. Brod, H. Glover, J. B. Merrill, Jr., R. 
E. Zeigler, Auburn. 

Arizona—L. G. Lindahl, Globe. 

CairorniA—Harry A. Bruno, Clarence H. Rawlings, 
Eunice Woodward, Berkeley; David Collins, Nils Evaldt, 
Hollywood; Alphonse C. Brennen, J. F. Everett, Frank A. 
Goodbody, L. R. Long, J. L. McCullough, A. L. Miller, 
James M. Miller, Earl A. Raftery, Thomas R. Schott, R. 
E. Shepland, Los Angeles; Douglas Honnold, 


Barbara. 


Santa 
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ConneEcTicuT—Allan S. Austin, William B. Cram, W. S. 
Edwards, Henry Sage Goodwin, Joseph H. Griffiths, L. H. 
Hathaway, W. P. LaVallee, Carroll Meeks, Franklin B. 
Miles, Frank Newton, James Paul, Lawrence Peacock, J. 
A. Stewart, C. R. Strickland, Dale A. White, Chas. A. 
Wood, Jr., New Haven; Frank Talboom, Waterbury. 
Fioripa—W. H. Sands, Daytona; Wm. T. Armett, Geo L. 
Boydston, Sam J. Corwin, E. L. Moore, Gainesville; 
Miller Bond, Lawrence L. Marks, Miami. 

Grorcia—W. R. Allemang, H. D. Anastassas, W. B. 
Brock, Jr.. W. B. Carlton, A. A. Chadwick, $. G. Good- 
wyne, Chas. A. Harper, Jr.. M. Hodge, H. McD. Martin, 
H. A. Pattillo, J. D. Rather, A. H. Schwencke, J. Watson, 
Atlanta. 

IpaHo—Lucretia Foster, Moscow. 

Inuinois—Chas. M. Prchal, Berwyn; Ira J. Bach, Gene 
Fitchner, A. L. Wilkinson, Champaign; C. E. Hibbs, 
Fred. D. Jacobs, Hugo Johnson, Emil Larson, M. P. 
Mackiewicz, Frank W. Perkins, Hans Posmyck, Myron 
Saunders, Chicago; Alfred S. Dyhre, Steeleville. 
Kansas—Eugene L. Mannon, Lawrence; H. R. Harwood, 
C. W. O’Keefe, Sherman & Wolfenbarger, Manhattan; 
Arthur B. Harris, Wichita. 

Kentucxy—L. D. Wilkinson, Louisville. 

MaryLanp—A. H. Alcott, Baltimore; E. C. Earl, Mount 
Rainier. 

MassacHusETrs—Joseph Gaylord, Chas. F. Merrick, 
Boston; John K. Minani, Brookline; H. H. Creighton, 
Olaf Fjelde, Daniel B. Wetherell, Cambridge; Owen A. 
Laliberte, Holyoke. 

Micuican—L. H. Goddard, Louis E. Smogor, Stanley 
Zuck, Ann Arbor; R. C. Deigert, J. H. Harper, Detroit. 
MinneEsota—P. M. Olson, Duluth. 

Missouri—Edwin G. Kratz, Kansas City; R. Evan Wall, 
St. Louis. 

MississipP1—Benj. J. Dulany, Biloxi. 

NesraskA—Marvin Campbell, Lincoln. 

New HampsuirE—Prentice Bradley, Hanover. 

New JersEy—August W. Faber, Fords; Gordon Mac 
Williams, F. S. Newberry, Princeton. 

New Yorx—Edward Fleagle, Brooklyn; J. Olive Cum- 
mings, Freeport; E. W. Bolton, Jr., Martha S. Clapp, Lee 
Schoen, Floyd F. Walkley, Ithaca; J. N. Arnold, John 
Auer, H. V. DePuy, David Ellis, John Ferruggia, J. L. 
Hargrove, W. Eugene Haskell, Alfredo Llorens, R. A. 
McKee, Harold P. Puhlman, G. W. Rustay, Harold G. 
Schoenthal, Hartwell M. Webb, Max Zimmerman, New 
York City; J. C. Byers, Pelham Manor; Gerhard Eick- 
holz, F. Wainwright, Rochester; Buckley Fennen, Syra- 
cuse; George Jackson, Tompkinsville. 

NortH Caroitina—J. N. Arnold, Jr., Winston-Salem; 
M. L. Crawford, A. R. Davis, 8. H. Hassen, F. E. Newton, 
D. S. Rion, J. S. Usry, Raleigh. 

Onto—R. H. Newstead, Cleveland; R. J. Cassini, Elmer 
E. Dunn, Jack Spratt, H. E. Williams, Columbus. 
PENNsYLVANIA—John §S. Carver, Llanerch; Paul H. 
Beidler, Arnold V. Cook, C. Woodford Dayton, Wm. F. 
Frank, S. S. Francis Loo, L. Gail McCully, George Petter- 
son, Raymond Short, Philadelphia; Carl L. Maynard, Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas K. Morgan, State College; Geo. P. Mc- 
Lane, Wilkes Barre. 

SouTH CAROLINA 
College. 





L. S. Barton, J. C. Galloway, Clemson 


Texas—A. M. Rice, R. H. Wattinger, College Station. 
Wisconstn—Proctor Nichols, Owen. 

Canapa—C. E. Piche, Montreal; Stanley Walters, Faorold. 
CuBA 





Luis J. Martinez, Jesus del Monte, Havana. 













ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 
(Continued from page 582) 


ship which went into the masonry in the heart of the great 
masonry piers supporting that dome—piers which look 
as solid and secure as Gibraltar and which have stood for 
many years. 

Now referring back to the five main functions of the 
specifications: 

1: ‘The conditions are in general cared for in the 
first division under the heading of General Conditions, 
with the supplementary general conditions, further ampli- 
fied by particular conditions which appear in each division. 

2: Who is to do it and when, is prescribed again in 
the general conditions with particular instructions to each 
trade in its own division. 

3: What materials, is a matter for special selection 
for each project, but there is good reason to have the 
names of acceptable materials and products on file and any 
necessary descriptive matter as to the requirements of 
strength or quality standardized and ready for incorpora- 
tion as they are selected. 

4: How tto install materials, is a function which 
can be almost entirely standardized. Of all the ways of 
obtaining a result there are very few which are acceptable. 
These for each part of the work could certainly be thought 
out and put into written form ahead of time, and those 
which apply incorporated in the specification. 

5. Where materials are to be installed, can best be 
indicated in schedules, the size of units and areas being 
shown by the drawings. 

The persistence with which the subject of standardizing 
specifications comes up is a hint that there is something 
in it. The method, once generally used, of compiling a 
specification by clipping and pasting from old documents, 
had a basis in common sense. And further, I feel con- 
vinced that even those who profess to write a new speci- 
fication for each project, have some mental reservations. 
It is more than likely that if it is not called standardiza- 
tion, at least some parts of the specification—paragraphs 
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here and there—are repeated from that of a similar 
building. 

Somewhere there is a place for at least partial stand- 
ardization. Certainly concrete is poured in the same 
way whether the structure is a school, a church, or a library. 
A wall of waterstruck brick laid in Flemish bond and 
backed up with hollow tile is laid up the same for a 
pumping-station or a parish house. A good job of terrazzo 
can be installed under the same instructions regardless of 
the type of building which requires it. 

That the partial standardization which is practiced but 
in haphazard fashion and under other names, has not been 
thoroughly organized and recognized is largely because 
those who are competent to do it are always very much 
pressed for time on particular projects in hand. They 
cannot or do not take the time required, or the organiza- 
tion does not sufficiently realize the value of this work 
which is not demanded by the immediate situation, to 
invest the required time. It is often ‘“‘a good idea some 
time, but just now we must get out the specifications on 
the Ward four school, you know those bids must be in on 
the seventeenth and here it is the first of the month— 
oh, yes, there is certainly something in it, and some time 
when things quiet down, we’ll go into it.” 

These following two functions of the specification can 
be standardized: The listing of acceptable materials and 
products and necessary descriptive matter as to the quality, 
strength, etc., and The description of the methods of 
installation for different results and the description of all 
processes which are generally common to many projects. 

By carrying standardization thus far, a great deal of 
time and money can be saved, fewer errors made, fewer 
omissions occur, and no danger of lowering the artistic 
quality of the architect’s work is involved. 

I believe this is the sound line of division between the 
opinion of those who would standardize the soul out of 
architecture and those to whom the word “standardization” 
is an aversion. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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Roofing Tin, 7th Edition.—With 42 pages of detail draw- 
ings, standard specifications and much useful information on the 
subject of tin roofing, with especial reference to the advantages of 

ypper steel alloy for roofing. 32 pp. 814 x 11. American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets”, a companion booklet dealing with the subject indicated. 
“Facts Concerning Keystone Copper Steel”, 8th Edition, a tech- 
nical treatise on the subject, and “The Protection of Iron and 
Steel Sheets Against Rusting”, a treatise on this subject in 
non-technical language. 

Batchelder Pavers.—A catalog of tiles made for pavement 

rk with 19 color plates and many pages of designs and patterns 
dealing with this interesting subject. 
rchitect, and draftsman. 
\rtesian Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

It is requested that application for this catalog be made 
on firm’s letterhead. 

Celestialite.— Booklet new 
idapted to the requirements of modern lighting. 
Glass Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A valuable brochure for every 


designer Batchelder-Wilson Co., 2633 


dealing with a glass especially 


Gleason-Tiebout 


When writing for these items please mention PEencIL Points. 


The Porceliron Laundry Tray.—Booklet just published 
introducing this type of equipment for the consideration of mem- 
bers of the architectural profession. Complete details and all infor- 
mation required for specifying and ordering, together with sample 
of material. Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Handbook.—This new edition just out 
illustrates a large variety of mouldings and other sections useful 
in the drafting-room. Tables, sizes, finishing instructions and much 
useful information on the subject of Arkansas Soft Pine Lumber. 
50 pp. Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 

Published by the same firm, “Standard Specifications, 1927 
Edition”, containing grading rules for Arkansas Soft Pine 
Lumber conforming to the American Lumber Standards. Many 
detail drawings and’ much useful data. Vest pocket size. 
75 pp. 

G. & G. Atlas Systems.—Leaflets Nos. 2600-A and 2600-B 
illustrate and describe fully these mechanical 
variety of uses. G. & G. Atlas Systems, 535 
New York. 

Superior Wiring Devices.—1927 Catalog illustrating and 
describing the entire Bryant Electric line. Tables of dimensions, 
wiring diagrams, price lists. 169 pp. 834 x 10%. The Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


messengers, for a 
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California Stucco.—New book just off the press. Shows in 
natural colors the latest textures for stucco interiors and gives 
complete specifications for producing them. A valuable handbook 
for the architect. California Stucco Products Co., 1503 South 
Almeda St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Webster Series 78 Thermostatic Traps.—Bulletin an- 
nouncing a new line of Webster products for “process steam” pres- 
sures. A.I.A. File No. 30-c-23. Standard filing size. Warren 
Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 

Williams Reversible Window Equipment.—aA.I.A. Cata- 
log No. 27-c-1 illustrating and describing this type of equipment for 
double hung and plank frame types. Specifications, diagrams. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. The Williams Pivot Sash Co., East 37th St. & 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Story of American Walnut.— Attractive brochure illus- 
trated in sepia showing the use of walnut through the ages. Period 
furniture. Advantages of walnut today. How to identify Amer- 
ican walnut. American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II]. 

Published by the same firm, “American Walnut for Interior 
Wood-Work and Paneling.” 

Heating Homes the Modern Way.—Attractive booklet on 
the subject of modern oil burning apparatus. Diagram of com- 
plete Petro installation. 9 x 12. 14 pp. Petroleum Heat and Power 
Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Drawing Board Accessories.— Pamphlet illustrating and de- 
scribing accessories that make drafting easier. The C. F. Pease Co., 
803 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 

Published by the same firm, “Drafting-Room Supplies”, 
Catalog M-03. 

Tang-l-dust Air Filters.—A.I.A. Bulletin No. 39-d-3 illus- 
trating and describing this new type of air fitter.  Snecifications. 
The Cooling Tower Co., Inc., 15 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Bulletin No. 261, Water Cool- 
ing Equipment,” A.1.A. File Nos. 32-e-2 and 34-i-3, “Impact 
Air Washers, Bulletin No. 277,” A.1.A. File No. 30-d-2, “At- 
mospheric Cooling Towers, Bulletin 273,” A.I.A. File Nos. 
34-i-3 and 32-e-2. 

Theatre Cooling.—Booklet describing centrifugal refrigeration 
and air distribution. 28 pp. 6 x 9. Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 

Novoid Cork Tile Floors.—A.I.A. File No. 23-b. Bulletin 
illustrating and describing this type of cork tile flooring. Patterns, 
installation plan, specifications. Cork Import Corporation, 345 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Novoid, Corkboard Insula- 
tion,” “Novoid Cork Covering,” “Corkansteel Homes.” 

Milcor Catalog.—New catalog No. 20-D devoted exclusively 
to Milcor 34” Stay-Rib Reinforcing Lath, and is a supplement to 
the 1927 edition of the Milcor Manual. A technical data book 
for architects, engineers and contractors. Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Andersen Frames.—Catalog No. 300 illustrates and describes 
this type of frame fully. Andersen Lumber Company, Dept. L-9, 
Bayport, Minn. 


Houses of Stucco.— Attractive illustrated brochure with color 
plates, detail drawings, including elevations and plans of many 
interesting residences. 50 pp. 8% x 11. Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Samples of Tracing Paper.—Four samples 17 x 22 of 
prepared tracing papers suitable for all types of work. George 
Vincent, 649 West 43rd St., New York. 

Architectural Finishes.—Shows Bay State line of wall 
finishes, brick and cement coatings, brick and cement floor coat- 
ings and many other preparations for special uses. Color samples 
and specifications for special uses. Color samples and specifications, 
32 pp. 8% x 11. Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 141 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 

The Sanitation of Swimming Pools.—Technical publication 
No. 21 covering subject indicated in text and illustration. Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


How You Should Buy a Heating System.—Chart, 24 
x 24, showing carefully points to be taken into consideration in 
considering a heating system. Warren Webster & Co., Camden, 


N. J. 


Weisteel Compartments.—Catalog No. 11 describing com- 
partments of all types. Blue prints showing construction and 
method of erection. Specifications, including hardware. A useful 
book to all in any way interested in industrial buildings, public 
buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Henry Weis 
Mfg. Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
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Wheatley Tiles.—Portfolio of color plates showing applica- 
tion of faience tiles to floors, walls and chimney pieces, etc. Plates 
showing a large variety of tile inserts in polychrome. Stock mould- 
ings in any color. 10 x 12. The Wheatley Pottery Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Casement and Vertical Fixtures.—Specification portfolio 
with illustrations, details and complete data. 8% x 11. The Wil- 
liams Pivot Sash Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Artists’ Colors and Materials.— Catalog showing complete 
line of interest to all artists. 110 pp. 6x 9. Winsor & Newton, 
31 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Zenitherm, the Universal Building Material.— Brochure 
in sepia showing the application of the material on several interest- 
ing jobs. Detail drawings and complete data. 8% x 11. Zeni- 
therm Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Color Card and Specifications for MINWAX Brick and 
Cement Coating for Waterproofing and Decorating Con- 
crete Brick, Stucco and Plaster.—A.I.A. Standard Classifica- 
tion File No. 25-e-2. 8% x 11. Minwax Co., 270 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Published by the same firm, “Minzwax Flat Finish,” A.A. 
File No. 25-c-11. 

Puritan Drinking Fountains.—Catalog B-2 illustrates and 
describes automatically controlled drinking fountains. Prices, 
dimensions, specifications and list of installations. 35 pp. The 
Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 

The Thorp Reference Book of Fireproof Doors.— 
Contains the latest and best in Fire Proofing Door Construction 
and its application to modern conditions. Profusely illustrated, 
contains elevations and detail drawings, specifications, list of recent 
installations, etc. 8% x 11. 95 pp. Thorp Fire Proof Door Co., 
1600 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pantry Sinks.—Illustrated booklet showing complete line of 
equipment in copper and other materials suitable for high-class 
residences, hotels, club houses, restaurants, etc. Detail drawings 
and complete data. 30 pp. John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 
445 West 26th St., New York City. 

Crescent Elastic Tile Floors.—Booklet describing this floor- 
ing with color plates, color chart and views showing different uses 
and installations. 8% x 11. United Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, 
Ni; J. 

Universal Safety Treads.—Data sheet with practical infor- 
mation covering all types of safety treads for use in all types of 
buildings. Also data sheet specifically covering antislip metal 
tread type. Universal Safety Tread Co., +0 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Interiors Beautiful.— Booklet showing many uses of Upson 
Board. Suggestions for many types of buildings. 8 x 11. 20 pp. 
The Upston Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

How to Use Valspar on Furniture.—Useful booklet with 
directions and specifications. Valentine & Co., 456 4th Avenue, 
New York. 

The Book of Vermont Marble.—2nd Edition. A reference 
book for the architectural profession. Profusely illustrated with 
fine examples of marble work, construction details and much other 
useful information for the draftsman and architect. 70 pp. 9% 
x 11. Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 


Zouri Store Fronts.—Catalog No. 14 and seven full size 
detail sheets illustrating in color and fully describing the Zouri 
Safety Key-Set and International Store Front Construction manu- 
factured in solid copper or bronze. Contains also full size perspec- 
tives in color. A very valuable and useful document. A.I.A. File 
No. 26-B-1. 8% x 11. Zouri Drawn Metals Co., 1608 East End 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Published by the same firm, “The Business of Buying a 
Store Front.” Handsome brochure in color showing various and 
interesting treatments of store fronts. 8 x 11. 31 pp. 

The G&G Telescopic Hoist with Automatic Gear Shift- 
ing Brake Device and Silencer.—A.I.A. Classification No. 
30-i-1. New catalog for architects and engineers. Illustrates pic- 
torially and by mechanical drawings the G&G electric and hand 
power models. Short form of specification for each model hoist 
and longer one. Gillis & Geoghegan, 535 West Broadway, 
New York. 

The Bathroom Beautiful.—Leaflet setting forth the advan- 
tages of the new Bakelite toilet seat. Illustrations of all models, 
prices and full information required in specifying. Phenolic 
Products Corp., 2208 Kishwaukee St., Rockford, III. 
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